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THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 
BY MRS. A. T. THOMSON. 


Ir is highly gratifying to us to have so frequently to record the 
successful exertion of female talent; and, in compliance with 
the intention we last month intimated, we now revert to Mrs. 
Thomson’s able work, then scarcely issued from the press. 
Alike distinguished by his valour, whether on sea or land, equally 
eminent as a statesman and a scholar, the active services, long 
imprisonment, and violent death, of Sir Walter Ralegh, render 
the eventful history now before us a romance of real life, and in 
selecting a subject of such interest for the exercise of her pen, 
our fair author has been most happy. 

The records of Ralegh’s juvenile days are but scanty, and these 
we must hastily pass by. He was born in Devonshire, in 1552, 
of a family ‘in the full experience of tiose privations which 
attend poverty encumbered with rank.” It was, however, his 
fortunate lot “ not only to possess an enterprizing and resolute 
spirit, but to be connected with those who had the will and the 
power to encourage his rising genius. His relations on both 
sides were eminent ; and his mother was, at a later period, au- 
thorized to make a boast, rare in those days, of being the parent 
of five knights.”” Divided between the court and the camp, he 
decided on the latter, and enlisted into a troop of gentlemen vo- 
lunteers, under the command of his maternal uncle, who, with 
permission of Queen Elizabeth, went to France to assist the Pro- 
testant princes engaged in the civil wars of that country, where 
they remained six years. 

In 1575 he returned to England, but soon resumed his military 
career in the Netherlands. Maritime discovery next engaged his 
attention, the extending our colonial possessions having become, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, an object of general solicitude ; but from 
his first essay he returned unsuccessful. He was next employed 
in Ireland, where a rebellion was the consequence of Elizabeth’s 
attempts to introduce the reformed religion, by force, into that 
country ; and in the deeds of blood which at that period stained 
the English character, Ralegh appears to have been no unwill- 
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ing actor, more than one charge of cruelty being established 
against him. 

In 1582, on the subjugation of the principal rebels, he returned 
to England, being then in his 30th year. His person, says Mrs. 
Thomson, “ was admirably proportioned, and dignified, his height 
being nearly six feet. Thus he united every attribute of grace 
with strength, and doubtless with expression: fur it is impossible 
that such a mind as his should not have imparted a power of fasci- 
nation, of which even an ordinary countenance is susceptible 
when illuminated with genius, and consequently with sensibility. 
These natural advantages were important circumstances in the 
eyes of Elizabeth, who frequently selected her objects of regard 
from trivial motives, but retained them in her favour only as she 
found their talents justify her choice. To the attractions of a 
noble figure, Ralegh studied to combine these of a graceful and 
splendid attire. Many of his garments were adorned with jewels, 
according to the richest fashions of the day, and his armour was 
so costly and curious, that it was preserved, for its rarity, in the 
Tower. In one of his portraits he is represented in this armour, 
which was of silver, richly ornamented, and his sword and belt 
studded with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. In another, he chose 
to be depicted in a white satin pinked vest, surrounded with a 
brown doublet, flowered, and embroidered with pearls ; and on his 
head, a little black feather, with a large ruby and pearl drop to 
confine the loop in place of abutton. These, it may be said, were 
no extraordinary proofs of costly expenditure in dress, in days 
when it was the boast of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to be 
* veked and manacled’ in ropes of pearl, and to carry on his cloak 
and suit alone, diamonds to the value of 80,000/.: but the duke 
was rather a courtier than a statesman, and was little else ; whiist 
Ralegh, as a man of science, of letters, and of martial reputation, 
might have been supposed worthy of deriving reputation fro: 
higher sources, without the necessity of descending to the trivial 
competitions of dress. It is not to be supposed that any of the 
fair sex could be insensible to this trait of character in the 
accomplished Ralegh ; and abundant proofs have shown, that the 
wise and wary Elizabeth prized these adventitious attributes as 
highly as the weakest and vainest of her attendants. She received, 
therefore, with complacency and surprise, the adroit flattery of 
Ralegh, who, meeting the queen near a marshy spot, threw off 
the magnificent mantle which he wore, and cast it on the ground. 
This anecdote, which is generally related of their first meeting, if 
not true, is at least characteristic. Hesoon received encourage- 
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ment even from the pen of the queen. He is related to have 
written upon a window, which she could not fail to pass, this line: 
‘Fain would I climb, but yet I fear to fall ;? which received from 
the hand of Elizabeth this reply, ‘If thy heart fail thee, climb 
not at all.” To her masculine shrewdness, the queen united some 
sentiments of romance which would have accorded with a gentler 
nature. She commended poetry, especially when addressed to 
herself, although she allowed the illustrious Spenser to languish in 
poverty. Ralegh, like many men of genius, in youth expended 
the exuberance of a powerful mind in verses which add but little 
honour to his great name, except as they show the versatility of 
his talents, and the enthusiasm of his sentiments. 

“In 1583, Ralegh was employed by Queen Elizabeth to attend 
Simier, the agent of the Duke of Anjou, in his addresses to 
Elizabeth, on his return to France; and afterwards to attend the 
duke to Antwerp. The queen accompanied her foreign suitor as 
far as Canterbury, and commanded certain of her nobility to con- 
tinue their attendance upon the duke, until they reached the 
Netherlands. It has been asserted, in the famous work entitled 
* Leicester’s Commonwealth,’ that the earl, to revenge himself 
on Simier for the discovery of his marriage to Queen Elizabeth, 
employed pirates to sink the Frenchman and his companions at 
sea, but that they were prevented by some English vessels. If 
this assertion were true, Ralegh must have shared in the perils 
thus prepared for Simier.” 

Dissatisfied, probably, with the routine of a courtier’s life, and 
aware that his real credit was best to be promoted by exertion, 
Ralegh again became desirous ot embarking in maritime disco- 
very, and among other acquisitions that of Virginia resulted, su 
named in honour of the queen. ‘* He was now,” says our author, 
‘in the zenith of his prosperity. His first expedition to Vir- 
ginia was rewarded by knighthood, a distinction which Elizabeth 
prized so highly, that when importuned to raise one of her cour- 
tiers from a knight toa baron, she declared that she ‘ thought 
him above it already.? Rich prizes and important captures were 
carried home in triumph by his privateers; and had Ralegh’s 
chief desire been wealth, it might have been abundantly gratified. 
To crown his felicity, he had the gratification of seeing his 
honours bloom around him in his native soil, whence he had 
passed into the busy world to create his own fortunes. He was 
chosen in 1584 to represent the county of Devon in parliament ; 
and subsequently appointed Seneschal of the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Devon, and Lord Warden of the Stannaries. The queen, 
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also, granted him the privilege of licensing the vending of wines 
throughout the'kingdom, a very lucrative office, which it was not 


thought incompatible with the highest rank to exercise. And as, 


riches and honours are apt to take wings and fly away, the queen 
gave him a less perishable present in a portion of the lands for- 
feited in Cork and Waterford, during the rebellion recently sup- 
pressed in Munster. This estate, extending over twelve thousand 
acres, was planted by Ralegh; but not being fitted for his own 
residence, was sold to Richard Boyle, afterwards Earl of Cork. 
Thus Ralegh, like most of Elizabeth’s favourites, was rewarded 
without the slightest encroachment either upon the exchequer or 
the queen’s privy purse. It is highly to his credit that he subse- 
quently freely bestowed upon his country what he had diligently 
gained in her service. 

‘‘Ralegh had, during this period of his life, intervals of repose, 
in which he proved that no patronage was necessary to raise him 
to fame. Among the most prominent qualities of his mind was 
application ; by this he was enabled to improve the limited por- 
tion of time which he could allot to general studies, so as to be- 
come one of the most elegant and powerful writers, one of the 
most philosophical and diligent historians of his country. ‘To 
reading, Ralegh assigned four hours only; to sleep, five ; allow- 
ing the remainder of his day to business; reserving, however, 
two hours for relaxation and discourse, being aware how salutary, 
if not essential to the mind, is that recreation which refreshes 
without enervating the intellectual system. In this systematic 
arrangement, he found time to cultivate the fine arts. In music 
he was a proficient ; and to painting he showed his partiality by a 
liberal patronage. In oratory Ralegh also excelled; so that 
neither the originality of his ideas, nor the depth of his know- 
ledge, were concealed by a tame or imperfect mode of conveying 
them to others. To extend to all, the advantages which he him- 
self enjoyed, was a favourite scheme of this great man; and with 
a view to promotethe circulation of knowledge, he set up an office 
of address, to which the industrious and curious might apply for 
information of every species.” 

In the memorable destruetion of the Spanish Armada, Ralegh 
materially assisted, and afterwards aided Portugal against Spain, 
Elizabeth lending both ships and money. On his return he visited 
Ireland, partly to view his possessions in Munster, but chiefly for 
the purpose of seeing Spenser, the author of the ‘ Faery Queen,’ 
whom he brought to London, in the hope of obtaining for him 
those substantial advantages which might enable him to pursue 
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his literary career, unshackled by the anxieties of penury. In this 
he failed, and the latter years of Spenser’s life were spent in 
misery and dependence, but upon his remains, as so often happen 
to men of genius, an interment in Westminster Abbey, and other 
funeral honours, were lavished. 

For several years we now find Ralegh devoting himself to the 
civil interests of his country, and shining in the council and the 
senate with a calmer and more benignant lustre than that which 
attended his warlike exploits. As a politician, his leading prin- 
ciples of action seem to have been, religious toleration, determined 
opposition to amity with Spain, and hatred of her encroachments. 
‘‘For the display of these opinions,’ says Mrs. Thomson, “ he 
incurred odium, persecution, and death.” In a speech in parlia- 
ment on a bill for banishing the Brownists, a considerable though 
persecuted body of sectarians of that day, he expressed such 
liberal and enlightened sentiments, that the ery of Atheist, that 
established watch-word of calumny, was raised against him. In 
his conceit, he said, the Brownists were worthy to be rooted out 
of a commonwealth, but he feared that men not guilty would suffer 
under a law which should make a jury judges of a man’s inten- 
tions—of what he means. But, he added, that law which is against 
a fact is but just. He was afraid there were twenty thousand 
Brownists in England, and asked at whose charge they should be 
transported, and, when they were gone, who should maintain their 
wives anid children. His suggestions were listened to by the 
house, and a committee was appointed to revise the bill; but, out 
of doors, they were bitterly inveighed against, and drew down the 
denunciations of churchmen, both Protestant and Catholic. 

Promoted by Elizabeth tu be one of the gentlemen of the privy 
chamber, Ralegh was constrained to come into very frequent com- 
munication with the ladies of the bed-chamber, and an intimacy 
was discovered between him and the beautiful daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton, which would, had it happened in these 
days, have blasted for ever the reputation of the lady. Her father 
had died suddenly in 1570, not without suspicions of his having 
been poisoned by the Earl of Leicester. ‘His sound and ener- 
getic mind,’’ says Mrs. Thomson, “ seems, in some respects, to 
have descended to his daughter, notwithstanding the error of her 
early years ; and had that indiscretion never occurred, few feminine 
characters could have appeared more formed, in every sense, to 
have accorded with the uncommon attributes of Ralegh, than that 
of Elizabeth Throgmorton. By report of her contemporaries, 
she is said, in the first place, to have possessed personal attrac- 
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tions in an eminent degree ; and, in her picture, which in the time 
of Oldys, the diligent biographer of Ralegh, remained in the 
possession of a descendant of Ralegh, she is represented as a fair, 
handsome woman, attired in the fashion of the day, and with the 
splendour which Ralegh was wont so eminently to display. This 
circumstance, though comparatively unimportant, was perhaps of 
consequence in the eyes of Ralegh, who particularly instructed 
his son not to marry an uncomely woman. She was in birth his 
equal, and, in age, eighteen years his junior. But whilst these 
adventitious circumstances were in favour of their mutual happi- 
ness, the qualities of which her subsequent history does best 
vouch, and which the events of a calamitous life drew forth, were 
singularly adapted to the part which was in life allotted to her. 
She was capable of a devotion to her husband beyond the power 
of absence, persecution, and the ruin of all her temporal pros- 
perity, on his‘account, to diminish. She had activity and reso- 
lution which well became the wife of a hero. She had disinter- 
estedness worthy of the name of Ralegh. In her exertions for 
those who were dear to her, she evinced the judgment and steaii- 
ness of a man; in her constancy and disregard of personal com- 
forts and considerations, the single-heartedness and tenderness of 
a woman’s nature. Her deviation from the delicacy of the 
feminine character was not, in her own times, viewed with the 
unrelenting, yet wholesome, severity with which the world visits it 
in the present day. By her family Ralegh seems to have been 
forgiven, since we afterwards find her brother, Sir Arthur 
Throgmorton, associated with him in his maritime enterpsizes. 
By Queen Elizabeth, it is to be feared, the sin was visited, more 
as a scandal to her court, and an offence to her own paramount 
charms, than as a dereliction from morality. Soon after the ex- 
posure of their fault, Ralegh was united to her in marriage, an 
union pre-eminently marked by vicissitudes, but cheered by their 
uninterrupted affection. On every important occurrence of his 
life, we find Ralegh addressing her as the confidential repository 
of his joys and afflictions ; sometimes in the language of affection- 
ate consolation in their common bereavements, always in that of 
regard, implicit trust, and respect. For some time, however, 
during the early days of their married life, their mutual attach- 
ment seemed to bring only separation and sorrow. The erring 
young lady was dismissed from the court, to the contagion of 
which she probably owed her disgrace; and Ralegh was im- 
prisoned for some months, as it appears from a letter addressed 
by Sir Robert Cecil to Sir Arthur Gorges, in the Tower.” 
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In 1596, the queen, understanding that a Spanish fleet was 
collecting from the wrecks of the Armada, for the invasion 
of Ireland, equipped a fleet of one hundred and fifty sail, in three 
squadrons, one of which Ralegh commanded. The Spanish fleet 
was completely defeated, and, ‘in pursuance of the sad necessity 
of war, in this instance, as far as related to the Spaniards, alone 
aggressive as yet on the part of Elizabeth, Cadiz was cruelly 
devastated, the Island of St. Leon despoiled, and the forts razed, 
the triumphant English bearing away the pillaged property of 
those who had once been opulent and secure. The wealth derived 
from this expedition to most of the land commanders was con- 
siderable ; but Ralegh, either froin being chiefly deputed to naval 
services, or from some other cause, remained unenriched.’’ 

Soon after his return from Cadiz, Ralegh vbtained the consent 
of the queen to embark for that “ mighty, rich, and beautiful 
empire of Guiana, and that great and golden city which the 
Spaniards call El Dorado, and the naturals Manoa,” a scheme 
which, to his sanguine mind, promised both wealth and fame, 
but which subsequently involved his latter days in perplexity and 
danger. The account he gave of the country on his return was 
charged not only with great exaggeration, but much absolute 
falsehood. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s last expedition against Spain, Ralegh 
was placed under Essex, then in high favour, but inferior in every 
quality for such a command, and much personal dissension, and 
consequent want of success, was the result. The people were 
unanimous in their censures of Ralegh, whose usual unpopularity 
was increased by the circumstance of his variance with Essex, 
although his exploits were generally more commended; whilst 
Essex, the idol of the lower classes, was much blamed by intelli- 
gent persons for violence and rashness. Ralegh possessed not a 
disposition so generous as that of his unfortunate rival, and if he 
did not accelerate the ruin of the imprudent Essex, he tried not 
to arrest the progress of his destruction. 

On the celebration of the queen’s birth-day in 1597, Ralegh 
appeared in the tilt-yard at Westminster with a degree of spleu- 
dour which roused the jealousy of Essex. ‘“ Ralegh possessed a 
suit of armour so costly, as to excite the envy of all those who 
wearied themselves in a vain show, or were the slaves of that 
‘vexation of spirit’ which has wittily been described as the sue- 
cessor of vanity. In this gorgeous encasement Ralegh so much 
delighted, that his portrait was painted while wearing it; and he 
is supposed to have figured in it on this occasion, for, in the por- 
trait, his arm was decorated with a riband, which tradition asserts 
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he received from the queen as a reward in this very tilt-yard, and 
which he carried to her majesty one morning, to show that he 
had ridden a hundred and twenty miles the night before, in order 
to return to her presence. The shoes of this accomplished 
courtier were valued at six thousand pieces of gold; his sword 
and belt were adorned with jewels; and about his person he 
wore jewels to the value of three-score thousand pounds.” 

In the following year, the attention of Elizabeth’s court was 
called to the serious disturbances in Ireland, and although Ralegh 
was the most effective man of the court in difficulty and danger, 
unhappily for Essex, his own presumption, and the intrigues of 
those who desired his absence, caused the choice to fall on him. 
The dismal result is well known, 

In 1600 Ralegh had sufficient influence with the queen to 
obtain an appointment then considered of some importance, that 
of Governor of Jersey, in opposition to the solicitations of Sir 
William Russell; from which he was able to snatch a few intervals 
of retirement to his seat at Sherborne, in Devonshire. 

On the death of Elizabeth and the accession of James I. Ralegh 
soon discovered the perilous situation in which he was then placed. 
An heiress,’ named Basset, to whom he was guardian, was betroth- 
ed to his son, but James tore her from the family among whom 
she had been fostered, and obliged her to marry Henry Howard. 
Sir Robert Basset, a relative, was obliged to fly the country, to 
save his life, probably for some opposition to this transaction, 
and his estate was much reduced, thirty manors being sold by 
the king’s orders. Ralegh was next removed from his situation 
as captain of the guard, and found that his services at court were 
regarded as unwelcome and intrusive. 

The rash and wild scheme for surprising the king and his court, 
and placing the Lady Arabella Stuart on the throne, was, with 
other plots, attributed to Ralegh, and he was committed to the 
Tower, where his fortitude so far forsook him, that he attempted 
suicide, ‘* protesting his innocency with carelessness of life.’ 
The plague raging in London, he was tried at Winchester, whither 
he was conveyed amidst the violent and almost unaccountable 
expre-sions of popular aversion. The records of the trial furnish 
no very favourable specimen of the mode of administering justice 
at that period. He was found guilty, and sentenced to death, 
which, however, was respited, and he was conveyed to the Tower of 
London, as were some of those who had been tried with him, and 
similarly sentenced. Others suffered the full penalty of the law. 

In 1615, after an imprisonment of twelve years, Ralegh was 
liberated, on paying 1,500/. to the new favourite, Villiers, after- 
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wards Duke of Buckingham, public honour being then at its 
lowest ebb, and bribery upheld in shameless effrontery. James’s 
former bosom friend, Car, Earl of Somerset, after long reigning 
triumphant, was now, in his turn, a prisoner in the Tower 

Unhappily for Ralegh, schemes of fresh enterprise, partaking 
of that spirit of romance and temerity which a long seclusion from 
general society sometimes engenders, had occupied his mind 
during his long confinement; and the design of revisiling Guiana 
was revived, as he affirmed, “entirely for the approving of his 
faith to the king, and to have done him such a service as had 
seldom been performed for any king.” ‘Than this step, however, 
nothing could have been devised more displeasing to Spain, aud 
Ralegh’s long seclusion had perhaps concealed from his penetra- 
tion to how great an extent Spanish influence at that time pre- 
vailed at a court, where, in earlier days, he had imbibed all his 
royal mistress’s feeling of inextinguishable hostility to that 
country. After much difficulty and delay, he obtained permission 
to embark the wreck of his fortunes in the undertaking ; and from 
it he returned unsuccessful, wiih the loss of his eldest son. 

On his landing in Devonshire, Sir Lewis Stucley, a kinsman, 
undertook for a considerable reward to apprehend him; anda 
subsequent attempt to escape, in which this man falsely pretended 
to aid him, was treacherously frustrated, and furnished an ad- 
ditional charge against him, as a “ distrust of the king’s mercy.” 
When he purchased his liberation, a relative of Buckingham’s 
offered, for a further sum of 1,500/. to procure him a free pardon, 
but the great Lord Bacon assured him, that the king having in the 
mean time made him admiral of his fleet, with power of life and 
death over his officers and soldiers, he had already a sufficient 
pardon. Nevertheless, the charges which could now be brought 
against him, for conduct since his liberation, being found in- 
sufficient to ensure a capital conviction, a discussion took place 
in the privy council, on the 23d of October, 1618, when an order 
was issued to the judges, ‘‘to proceed against Ralegh according 
to law ;” and on the ensuing day he received notice to prepare 
for death, being then ill of an aguish complaint. From the hot 
stage of this disease, the unhappy man was aroused on the 25th 
at eight o’clock in the morning, and conveyed into court. His 
former conviction being read, the lord chief justice assured him 
that his commission could not in any way help him, and did uot 
imply a pardon. Finding mercy hopeless, ‘he begged merely 
not to be cut off so suddenly, for that he had something to do in 
discharge of his conscience, something to satisfy the world in, and 
he desired to be heard at the day of his death.’’ He added, “ that 
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he never was disloyal to his Majesty, which he should prove where 
he should not fear the face of any king en earth.” The time for 
which he petitioned was not granted, and the execution took place 
on the following morning, the warrant being produced immedi- 
ately after the passing of the sentence, though the king was then 
in Hertfordshire. His wishes were only so far consulted, that 
beheading was substituted for hanging. He ascended the scaffold 
with composure, and even cheerfulness, and was dressed with that 
precision which he had ever observed in his attire. It was grave, 
but costly. 

‘ After silence had been proclaimed, Sir Walter addressed the 
bystanders, requesting them, if they perceived in him any weak- 
ness of voice, or faltering of manner, to attribute them to the 
langour of disease, with which he was attacked by intermission, 
and that this was the wonted hour of its approach. After a short 
pause he sat down, and turning towards a window, at which were 
placed the Earls of Arundel, Northampton, and Doncaster, he 
continued, ‘I thank God that he hath brought me to die in the 
light, and not in darkness.’ But fearing that his voice was 
inaudible, he said he would endeavour to exert it, upon which 
those noblemen immediately came to the scaffold, and, after ex- 
changing salutations, were enabled effectively to hear Ralegh’s 
last justification. In this he distinctly, and to the impartial 
listener satisfactorily, justified himself from the principal allega- 
tions which had attainted his loyalty as a subject, his honour as a 
private individual, and his conduct as a naval commander. It has 
heen before observed, that he also exonerated himself from the 
charge of having followed the Earl of Essex to the scaffold, that 
he might satiate a base spirit of revenge with the sight of his 
sufferings. In vindicating his conduct as a subject, he denied 
with vehemence that he had ever engaged in any plot with the 
King of France, or had a commission from him, or even seen the 
hand writing of that monarch. This had been one of the calum- 
nies which Stucley and Mannourie had devised. He solemnly 
declared that he had never uttered dishonourable or disloyal exe 
pressions touching the King; an accusation which had, he said, 
been fabricated by a ‘base Frenchman, a runagate fellow, one 
that had no dwelling—a kind of chemical fellow, one that he 
knew to be perfidious.? This man he had, as he confessed, en- 
trusted with the secret of his projected flight, which Mannourie 
had instantly revealed. 

“ He acknowledged that he had intended to escape, but justified 
that natural design by the plea of wishing to save his life. He 
eonfessed, what was less excusable, that he had dissembled and 
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feigned sickness, but referred, as a precedent, to the example of 
David, who had assumed the appearance of an idiot to escape 
froin his enemies. 

‘¢ He declared that he forgave his betrayers, Stucley and Man- 
nourie, but warned all men to beware of their perfidy. He denied, 
specifically, several particulars which they had adduced, especially 
in relation to the sum of 10,000/. which Stucley had declared Sir 
Walter to have offered him as a bribe for his escape. After com- 
menting minutely on his conduct during his voyage, he concluded 
his exhortation in these words:— 

*¢*« And now I entreat you all to join with me in prayer to the 
Great God of Heaven, whom I have previously offended, being a 
man full of vanity, and have lived a sinful life in all sinful call- 
ings—for I have been a soldier, a captain, a sea captain, and a 
courtier, which are courses of wretchedness and vice—that God 
would forgive me, and cast away my sins from me, ar that he 
would receive me into everlasting life. So I take my leave of 
all you, making my peace with God.’ 

‘© On proclamation being made that all persons should depart 
from the scaffold, Sir Walter, after taking off some of his attire, 
gave his hat, a wrought cap which he wore, and some money, to 
his attendants. On bidding a last farewell to the noblemen and 
other friends who stood around him, he entreated the Lord 
Arundel to petition the king, that no calumnious publications 
might defame him after his death : : an entreaty which was utterly 
disregarded. The composure of his demeanour may be gathered 
from the simple and tranquil, yet decorous observations which 
fell in these solemn moments from his lips. With the magna- 
nimity, without the untimely jocularity of Sir Thomas More, he 
referred to the awful change which both soul and body were 
shortly to undergo, by remarking, ‘that he had a long journey 
to go, and must therefore speedily take his leave.’ Having taken 
off his gown and doublet, he desired the executioner to show him 
the fatal instrument of destruction. The man hesitating to com- 
ply, Sir Walter said, ‘I pr’ythee let me see it: dost thou think 
that I am afraid of it?? Having passed his finger on the edge of 
the axe, he returned it, saying to the sheriff, ‘this is a sharp 
medicine, but it is a cure for all diseases.’ Then, entreating the 
prayers of the beholders, that God might strengthen and assist 
him, he gave the customary forgiveness to the executioner, laying 
his hand on the shoulder of the man. These preliminaries being 
arranged, he was asked, as he laid his head on the block, in which 
direction he would place it ; an inquiry which he calinly answered, 
by observing, ‘ that if the heart be right, it were no matter which 
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way the head was laid.’ The executioner threw his cloak over 
him as he reclined his body on the block, his face being turned 
towards the east. Ina few seconds Sir Walter gave the signal 
that he was prepared for the solemn office, by raising his hand. 
No start of weakness, no trembling movement, indicated either 
the emotions of mental agitation, or those of nervous sensation. 
By two strokes his head was severed from his body: it was then 
displayed to the populace on each side of the scaffold, and put 
into a red leather bag; and his velvet night-gown being thrown 
over it, it was carried away in a mourning coach belonging to the 
desolate Lady Ralegh, by whom it was long preserved in a case, 
and, after her death, kept with the same reverential care by her son 
Carew, in whose grave it was buried. His body was interred in 
the church of St. Margaret, in Westminster, near the altar of the 
sacred edifice.” 

His widow survived him nine-and-twenty years, but never con- 
tracted a second marriage ; and only one son, Carew, survived 
him, who was, at his father’s death, in his 13th year. 

The works which Ralegh left behind are considerable, both in 
number and variety. His political writings, which amount to ten, 
prove that he was no less qualified to govern than to conquer. 
His philosophical works are remarkable for the fascination which 
he throws arounds his subject ; but the noblest of all his produc- 
tions is ‘* The History of the World,” which was composed in 
prison during his long confinement. Though he lived to publish 
only a portion of it, yet is that portion sufficient to perpetuate 
his name as long as our literature shall exist. Of his epistolary 
remains we can scarcely speak too highly. To poetry it is evi- 
dent that he had recourse as a recreation only, and that he never, 
even in his youth, considered it as the probable basis of his fame. 
Neither infidelity nor impurity sully any of his pages, but they 
rather seek to promote the interests of morality, and to elevate its 
standard. 

We have been led so far into this interesting volume that we 
have scarcely room to express our opinion of its importance, as 
throwing some additional light on a period of English history much 
darkened by the violent party feeling, both political and religious, 
to which the events of James’s reign gave rise :—a reign wherein 
was sown the seed of those troubles which, engendered by the du- 
plicity and pusillanimity of that monarch, fell so heavily on the 
head of his unfortunate son. Mrs. Thomson has rummaged 
among the dusty piles of the State Paper Office, and taken those 
pains to procure information, which place her above the class of 
mere compilers in this book-making age. 
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THE TALE OF A BROKEN HEART. 
“ Oh say, can friendship’s balm impart 
A solace for the broken heart ?” 

“ My dear Eliza,” said Sir William Beaumont to his daughter, 
««] must prepare you for an augmentation of our family circle. 
George Stanley, I apprehend, will not be an unwelcome intruder, 
though I fear not a very lively one; for the poor fellow’s spirits 
seem most seriously depressed since his return from the continent. 
I suspect it to be some affair de coeur, though I cannot find in my 
heart to rally him upon it; his feelings, which he ineffectually 
endeavours to conceal, are in too serious a degree of excitement 
to be sported with. You, my child, will I trust be able to probe 
the wound with a gentle hand, that some efficient mode of cure 
may be adopted.” 

Eliza’s cheek became slightly tinged, when she heard her father 
pronounce the name of George Stanley. He had been the friend 
of her earliest years, and though long absent from his native 
home, his worth had never been effaced from her memory. She 
assured her father that no endeavours should be wanting to render 
his asylum agreeable, and retired to superintend the necessary 
arrangements for his reception. 

George Stanley was the son of an officer of distinction, who had 
fought by the side of Sir William Beaumont, and shared his for- 
tunes in many a campaign. To the protection of his friend, 
Colonel Stanley had, in his last moments, 

‘« When in his country’s cause he pour’d his life,’’ 


recommended his orphan. Thus recommended, young Stanley 
had passed his earliest years under the roof of his affectionate 
guardian, where he experienced in nothing but the name the loss 
of a parent. 

His arrival was shortly afterwards announced, and a few days 
beheld him a familiar intimate. The friendly attentions of Sir 
William, and the endearing assiduities of his amiable daughter, 
seemed in some measure to detract from the sorrow that pervaded 
the demeanour of the unfortunate Stanley. His happiness was, 
however, merely assumed ; he could not but feel grateful to his 
friends, and make to their kindness the only return in his power— 
his endeavours to seem comforted by them. 

Eliza saw, with dreadful anxiety, the hopeless state of her 
patient, and the fruitlessness of her assiduities, and grieved in 
secret for the sorrows she could not alleviate. 

One morning, entering the study unexpectedly, she discovered 
George rising from his knees; his cheeks bedewed with the recent 
Jury, 1830. Cc 
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burst of his feelings. She would have instantly retired, but the 
unhappy youth desired her to remain. 

‘* My dear Miss Beaumont,” he addressed her, in a voice scarce- 
ly audible from emotion, “ you have been an involuntary witness 
of my weakness. Yet no—I cannot call it so; is it, Eliza, weak- 
ness to throw ourselves upon the mercy of that Providence who 
can see and pity feelings which the world, could it perceive, would 
deride? Eliza, your delicacy has forbidden inquiry into the 
secret of my misery, which you would seck from the kindest 
motive. I had resolved to bury that secret within my own breast, 
yet methinks it would be a relief could 1 pour my sorrows into a 
bosom that, though it cannot share, can pity them. To your 
secrecy, then, will I commit my tale of woe. 

‘“‘ During my residence at Marseilles, I was introduced to Count 
Bartelmi, for whose daughter Rosline I could but form an at- 
tachment. Eliza, had you seen her, you would not wonder at 
iny wretchedness. My affection was not unanswered. Rosline 
loved me—pardon my being explicit—I cannot dwell on this sub- 
ject—though it is what my thoughts, my agonized thoughts, dwell 
night and day on. 

“* Her father had designed as her husband a countryman of his 
own. Upon him, however, Rosline looked with coldness, with 
aversion. Her father, on his death-bed, extorted from the un- 
happy girl a promise to unite her fate with that of the Marquis 
Ugolo. 

‘* Scarcely were the funeral solemnities performed, when Rosline 
sent for me. She communicated the dreadful truth, and with it 
imparted to me also her own calmness of despair. I heard her 
without a sigh, without a tear—I left her without a last farewell. 
Soon after, she informed the marquis of her readiness to be led to 
the altar. The ceremony was performed, and Rosline requested 
permission to remain by herself till the following day: her request 
was complied with. Eliza, I heard of her marriage with firmness ; 
aye, with calmness I heard the sequel. On the following morn- 
ing, Ugolo repaired to claim his bride—he found her, Eliza,—he 
found her a corpse. The trial was severe, but she acquitted her- 
self gloriously !”’ 

An hysterical laugh followed this dreadful recital. Eliza caught 
his arm, and supported him toacouch. Stanley turned upon her 
a thankful eye, while a faint and expressive smile illumed his 
pallid features. That smile was the last ray of reason’s expiring 
lamp ; a maniac despondency succeeded ; and soon after, his friends 
wept over the tomb, the last peaceful refuge, of the Broken Heart ! 

Cares M. | 
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SPRING STANZAS. 


I turn’d from what she brought—to those she could not bring. 


Tuov bringest back thy blooming flowers— 
And deckest Nature’s fairest bowers 

With scents as sweet—as radiant dyes— 
As those which last year charm’d our eyes ; 
Summer birds, on careless wing, . 
Hail thy glad return, oh! Spring. 


Bland Nature rises from her sleep, 

And blossoms from their prison peep ; 
Gay birds that charm’d our taste before, 
We see the present time restore ; 
Flow’rets fresh bursting from the tomh 
Yield heaven their incense in perfume. 


Lo! trees which naked met the storm 
We now see robed in graceful form ; 
While she, the insect queen of spring, 
Floats gaily on her spangled wing— 
And the young zephyr’s softest sighs 
Fan her fair bosom as she flies. 


But, alas! enchanting Spring— 

Say, hopes departed can’st thou bring : 
Bring back to us the peace now lost, 
Or calm the heart by passion tost ; 
And with thy flowers again restore 
The love we valued so—once more ? 


Say, can’st thou from their dreamless hed 
Arouse to life the silent dead— 

Ah! no, thy vernal powers are vain, 
Though Neture dies, she lives again— 

But she, alas! can never bring 

Those hopes which used to deck the Spring. 


The heart long sear’d by ruthless fate, 
Spring never can reanimate ; 

For like a dead and scathed bough—- 
It feels nor storm, nor summer’s giow ; 
But lost, it ne’er will blossom more, 
Nor sun nor rain the leaves restore. 


Early are blooming all the flowers, 
Which once we wove in happier hours— 
Pure is the lily’s stemless show, 

And fresh the violet’s purple glow ; 
While in some well remember'd spot, 
We see the sweet ** forget-me-not.” 


The “ heart’s-ease”’ rears its gentle head, 
Enchanting, from its lowly bed ; 

But tell us where, oh! where are those, 
Whose presence made us love the rose ? 
Sweet buds ye cannot, cannot bring, 

All which was wont to grace the Spring. 


c2 
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THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 

Tue power of the Moguls, both in its rise and fall, in its 
spread, fluctuations, and character, is so totally unlike any thing 
that has happened, or can happen, in the west, that we are led to 
consider its annals with little other motive than that which leads 
us to the fictions of the novelists; not for the pleasure arising 
from their utility, but from the utility of pleasure alone. The 
history of its dynasty is all a veracious romance. 

The story of Romulus and Remus, which no one believes, is, 
in its interesting features, not more romantic than the rise of the 
power of Tamerlane, the shepherd king ; who spent his youth 
in taking eare of his father’s flocks, and who, before he started 
to subdue the eastern world, showed his talent for ruling, as the 
natural judge, leader, and captain of his pastoral companions. 
The death of his son and successor, Miramacha, took place in a 
way truly characteristic of eastern manners. The emperor was 
made a prisoner by the Raja of Cascar, who, with a remarkable 
generosity, set him at liberty, solely on the condition that Cascar 
should be exempt from tribute. In a future war the raja had 
the misfortune to become himself the prisoner; but the Tartar, 
far from imitating the generosity of the Indian, caused him to be 
blinded, after the manner of the east. The base ingratitude of 
the tyrant rankled in the heart of the unhappy prisoner, and he 
meditated his revenge. It was reported to the emperor that the 
raja, though deprived of sight, still exeelled in arehery, to such a 
degree that he could hit a mark on hearing a voice proceed from 
it. Miramacha, who himself excelled in this kind of diversion, 
sent for his prisoner that he might witness the exhibition of his 
skill. The raja, when commanded to shoot, assuming an air of 
offended dignity, said, “In this place I shall not obey any one 
but my conqueror: no other person has a right to command me; 
as soon as I hear the king’s voice I shall obey.” Miramacha im- 
mediately gave him the word; and as instantaneously the arrow 
glanced from the bow of the blind raja into the heart of his un- 
grateful captor. 

Abouchaid, his son, or grandson, it is dubious which, was 
driven from his throne by his rebellious people; and in the garb 
of a faquir he travelled from province to province, attended by 
two confidants alone, the companions of his wanderings. His 
subjects at length, tired of his suecessor, sought him amid the 
armies of faquirs, who swarm in India, and raised him again to 
the imperial throne. His treatment of the two faquirs, who had 


_ been his only friends, and to whom he had been indebted fur 
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every thing, is inconsistent with our notions of morality. When, 
on his restoration, they presented themselves before him, he 
drove them from his presence. “By what means, my lord,’’ 
said they, “‘ have we offended you? We attached ourselves to 
you in the season of adversity ; we were the companions of your 
pilgrimages; we assisted you with our counsel, and we have “par: 
taken with you the severities of an austere and laborious 
ministry.” ‘It is for this very cause,” replied Abouchaid, with 
fury ; ‘it is because your claims are greater than I can pay that 
I drive you hence. Begone! your presence serves only to accuse 
me of the crime of ingratitude !’’ The eventful reign of Abou- 
chaid ended with his capture by the Turcuman prince, Usum 
Cassan, who beheaded him in the year 1469, and put out the eyes 
of three of his sons, who were taken prisoners with him in the 
same battle. 

His successor, the peaceful Sheik-Omer, limited his warlike 
experience to witnessing cock-fights and battles between rival 
flocks of pigeons. As if, however, a fate hung over his house, 
Sheik-Omer found his death as surely in the battle of doves as 
in the more sanguinary field, in which his father lost his life. 
Sheik-Omer had dove-houses constructed in his haram, at the ex- 
tremities of a terrace upon which he was accustomed to assem)le 
these birds, who gathered about him at given signals. At times 
he would use a long cane, to which a piece of white satin was 
appended, asa sort of standard. All the pigeons of one of the 
dove-houses would collect around the flag, and accompany the 
monarch, who led them to the attack of the opposite dove-house. 
These birds, notwithstanding their apparent mildness, would de- 
fend fiercely their possessions against the irruption of the assail- 
ants. Sometimes the besieged quitted their retreat, and gave 
battle in the open air. One day that Sheik-Omer was enjoying 
these diversions, having his attention fixed on a flock of pigeons, 
which he was animating to the combat, he did not observe a 
place where the parapet of the terrace had given way. He fell a 
considerable height to the ground, and died two days after from 
the injuries he received. 

His son and successor was the famous Emperor Baber, who 
not only lost the empire he had inherited from his great ancestor, 
Tamerlane, but gained another more extensive, more wealthy, 
and more powerful. The Usbec Tartar, Sheik-ba-ni Khan, drove 
Baber from his capital of Samarcand, and compelled hiin, with a 
few attendants, to seek the frontier of India. Into this country 
he penetrated, in the habit of a joguy, or pilgrim, in order to 
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ascertain its resources, and estimate it strength; and formed his 
plan of conquest on the result of his own personal observation. 


Seeking aid in the country of Caubul, then governed by a khan. 


of his own family, he returned to Hindostan, and wrested its wide 
domains from the hands of the Patan prinees, who then reigned 
in Delhi. Baber may be considered the real founder of the 
Mogul race in Hindostan. He established a system of laws, and 
formed and remodelled the institutions of the country after his 
own plans. Baber died in the year 1530. 

His favourite son and successor, Humaium, was, like his fa- 
ther, driven from his dominions by a Patan prince of the de- 
throned race, and was compelled to take refuge in Persia, where 
he was entertained with hospitality. In the mean time the 
usurper of his throne, amusing himself with the discharge of a 
cannon that had been lately seat him from Bengal, was killed by 
the bursting of the piece. Humaium, with the assistance of a 
Persian force, quickly subdued the opposition of the Patans, and 
regained the throne which his successors held for two centuries 
after him. In this expedition fraud, as well as force, after the 
invariable manner of the Moguls, had its share in ensuring the 
success of Humaium. He obtained possession of Lahor by strata- 
gem; he sent forward, by a different road from that through 
which his army was marching, one hundred resolute young Per- 
sians. They were disguised as pilgrims carrying staffs ; and in 
this manner presented themselves in the evening without the gates 
of the citadel. Being divided into several small bands, those who 
were the first to arrive entered the place without difficulty ; but 
others, which arrived at a late hour, found the gates closed. 
These began to utter aloud their complaints, and to exclaim 
against so little charity being shown towards devout pilgrims, 
who were just returning to their homes from Mecca. They 
begged only a slight alms, and eover fora single night. Aziscam, 
the governor, heard their complaints, and was touched with com- 
passion. He commanded that the gates should be opened to the 
poor travellers. The disguised pilgrims, and false hermits, 
availed themselves of his charity to get possession of Lahor. 
Introduced into the palace of the governor, they appeared with a 
mask of devotion on their countenances, calculated to deceive the 
most penetrating observer. They then drew their poniards from 
beneath their vests, and, attacking the governor and his garrison 
with desperate fury, succeeded in making themselves masters of 
the fortress, which they maintained till the arrival of the army of 
the king. The death of this king, like so many of his race, was 
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premature and peculiar. He had caused the plan of the mau- 
soleum, in which his ashes were to repose, to be marked out with- 
out the gates of Delhi, at the termination of a large bridge of 
twelve arches. The work was already far advanced, and the walls 
were raised to a level with the key-stone of the arch. The king, 
carrying in his hand a measuring-rod, was mounted on the wall, 
and was walking round the edifice, on its cornice, which was very 
wide, when the rod on which he rested broke in his hand. He 
fell with the pieces of the rod, and having rolled for a while on 
the entablature, to which the architect had given a slope for the 
purpose of carrying off the water, he fell to the ground, was 
dashed to pieces, and found his death on the very spot intended 
for the place of his burial. This fine monument of the piety of 
Humaium was afterwards finished, and his body was interred in 
it. The sepulchre was still to be seen in the time of Aurengzebe, 
ornamented on the inside with the most beautiful marbles, and 
on the outside surmounted with a magnificent dome, the gilding 
of which, in a country where the sun shines with a lustre un- 
known in Europe, is almost too dazzling for the sight. An esta- 
blishment of Moulas have the charge of keeping the edifice in 
repair ; they scatter continually fresh flowers upon the grave, 
which is covered with a magnificent cloth of gold brocade. 

The successor of Humaium was the famous Akbar, whose 
name in the east is a proverb for wisdom and power. He was 
the founder of the splendid city of Agra, and extended his do- 
mains far beyond their ancient limits. Akbar was the first 
Mogul who interested himself in inquiries concerning the Chris- 
tian faith. He wrote to the Jesuits of Goa, to desire them to 
send some of the fathers of their sect, who might expound the 
sacred volumes to him. Three Jesuits were sent to the court of 
Agra, where their imperial pupil maintained with them constant 
discussions on the falsehood of the Koran, and the truth of the 
Gospel. The fathers became impatient for the conversion of the 
illustrious inquirer, and ventured to make an imprudent demand, 
that he ** would fix a season, when it might please his majesty 
to declare himself openly as a servant of Mahomet and of Jesus 
Christ.” The emperor replied, ‘‘ That so serious a change was 
in the hands of God: that, as for himself, he should never cease 
to implore his illumination and his aid.” He did not, however, 
cease to treat the fathers with distinction and honour; but, in- 
stead of turning Christian, it seems to have occurred to him that 
he might as well become the founder of a religion himself. At 
least the missionaries have reported, that he used to present Lim- 
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self every morning on his balcony to be worshipped as a god by 
the people, who knelt before him, and presented their petitions 
to him; which it was spread abroad were miraculously heard, if 
not miraculously granted. Akbar, like his father and his grand- 
father, perished by an accident of singular infelicity. 

One day, when he was hunting, in the environs of Agra, he 
lost sight of his attendants, and being much fatigued, set lrimself 
down at the foot of a tree, which afforded a welcome shade. 
Whilst he was trying to compose himself to sleep, he saw ap- 
proaching him one of those long caterpillars, of a flame colour, 
which are to be found only in the Indies. He pierced it through 
with an arrow, which he drew from his quiver. A little time 
afterwards, an antelope made its appearance within bow-shot. 
The emperor took aim at it with the same arrow with which he 
had pierced the caterpillar. Notwithstanding the antelope re- 
ceived the shaft in a part of its body which was not susceptible 
of a mortal wound, the animal instantaneously expired. The 
hunters of the prince, who opened the beast, found the flesh 
black and corrupted, and all the dogs who eat of it died immedi- 
ately. ‘The emperor recognised, from this circumstance, the ex- 
treme venom of the poison of the caterpillar. He commanded 
one of the officers of his suite to get it conveyed to his palace. 
It was on this occasion that the emperor created the office of 
poisoner, an office till then unknown to the Mogul government. 
By the instrumentality of this new officer, Akbar quietly disposed 
of the nobles and the rajas whom he believed to be concerned in 
the conspiracy of Mostafa. Poisoned pills were compounded 
for him, which he obliged them to take in his presence. The 
poison was slow in its operation, but no remedies could obviate 
its mortal effects. Akbar carried always about him a gold box, 
which was divided into three compartments. In one was his 
betel; in another, the cordial pills which he used after a repast ; 
and in the third were the poisoned pills, One day it happened 
that he took, inadvertently, one of the poisoned pills, and be- 
came himself a victim to its fatal power. He immediately felt 
himself struck with death. He, in vain, made trial of all the 
remedies prescribed for him by the Portuguese physicians, and 
died in 1605, 

Jehan Guir, the successor of Akbar, was a very different 
character from ‘his father. His chief celebrity arises from the 
joviality of his manners, and the humility with which he sub- 
mitted to the dominion of the beautiful, but imperious, Nur- 
Jeham, the Light of the World. Stories are told of his con- 
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viviality which remind us of the Arabian Nights. Among other 
instances of boon companionship, the following anecdote is re- 
corded in history. 

He entered, they say, one day, towards the evening, in dis- 
guise, into a tavern. Wine-houses, since the days of Akbar, 
had been tolerated in the capital. The emperor took a seat near 
an artisan, who was drinking with great gaiety, and, inspired 
with the wine, was disposed to indulge his vocal talents. Jehan 
Guir was delighted to find himself in such pleasant society. A 
familiarity was soon established hetween them, and the artisan 
was particularly charmed with the liberality of the new guest, 
who paid the entire score, and made him drink deep. In their 
conversation, they treated of the affairs of government; the em- 
peror was blamed for his weakness, in submitting to be governed 
by a woman, and suffering one of his younger sons to assassinate 
the elder. They took leave of the tavern most excellent friends, 
promising to see each other often in the same place. ‘The em- 
peror simply inquired of the artisan his trade, where he lodged, 
and his name. “I am called,’’ he said, ‘“‘Secander; I am a 
weaver, and my home is in a quarter of the city ” which he indi- 
cated. ‘‘ Comrade,” said the emperor, ‘ I will come to-morrow 
and dine with you; we will renew our acquaintance, and we will 
swear a lasting friendship.”” The two topers separated, highly 
satisfied with each other; and each, on his part, impatiently ex- 
pected the ensuing morning. Some hours after sunrise, nearly 
about the same time the artisans are accustomed to dine, the em- 
peror left his palace, attended by the most magnificent escort 
with which he had ever made his appearance in Lahor. He was 
surrounded by his whole guard, and preceded by twenty war ele- 
phants, with their splendid harness of crimson velvet, ornamented 
with large gold plates. Jehan Guir was himself seated on a 
throne, burnished with precious stones, borne by an elephant of 
state; and, in this equipage, he gave orders to be conducted to 
the weaver’s quarters. The cavalry and the elephants passed be- 
fore the shop of Secander. But he, occupied in preparing the 
regale which he was about to give his friend, did not even give 
himself the trouble to take a peep at the royal cavalcade. Whilst 
all the people were at the doors of their houses, or dispersed in 
the streets, a soldier of the king’s suite inquired for the house of 
Secander. The weaver, who heard himself named, came into his 
shop, holding in his hand a pestle with which he had just been 
pounding some rice. ‘I am Secander,” he said, “‘ and you will 
hardly find better cloth at any other shop in all Lahor.” ‘ You 
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are, also, a jovial toper,” said the soldier; ‘‘ the emperor has, in 
consequence, come to dine with you, in performance of the en- 
gagement he contracted with you yesterday.” Secander could 
not doubt but that it was the emperor himself with whom he had 
been drinking the preceding evening; and, as he recollected the 
seditious language which he had held to Jehan Guir, while they 
were carousing, the poor man gave himself up for lost. In 
the meanwhile the emperor approached, and, as soon as Secander 
recognized him: ‘Might it please Heaven,” he cried, ‘that 
all those who put their trust in drunkards had this pestle 
thrown at their heads.” The hing, who heard the poor weaver’s 
exclamation, laughed most heartily. He tasted the good man’s 
wine; and bestowed upon him employments at court sufficiently 
considerable to enable him to dispense with following any longer 
his profession. 

The latter days of Jehan Guir were embittered by the civil 
wars which his rebellious children excited in their contentions 
for the right of succession. Jehan Guir had himself rebelled 
against his father Akbar, and, as a judgment on his unnatural 
crime, he now saw the members of his family divided against 
each other, and his kingdom a prey to the miseries of war. 
Sultan Chorrom, afterwards called Shah Jehan, his third son, 
succeeded in seizing the empire; and the struggle between the 
rival parties was at length put an end to by one of the devices 
which we have remarked as so characteristic of the Moguls. 
He spread a report of his sudden death, and engaged his partizans 
to solicit that his body might be buried in the sepulchre of his 
father. 

Sultan Bolaqui, the grandson of the late emperor, had seized 
the throne on the death of Jehan Guir. When he was informed 
that his uncle, the rival claimant, was no more, he gave his 
consent gladly, that all the honours of interment should be paid 
to a prince of his blood, from whom death, as he believed, had 
delivered him so opportunely. A convoy was, therefore, pre- 
pared, attended with all the magnificence due to a prince of the 
Mogul blood. The empty bier was conducted by more than a 
thousand men, chosen from among the principal officers of the 
deceased. Chorrom himself followed, in disguise, his own 
funeral. Squadrons of rajepoots, seemingly to do it honour, had 
been disposed at different stations upon the line of march, which, 
continuing to swell the funeral pomp, accompanied it to Agra. 
The young emperor was persuaded, that a just decorum required 
he should proceed to meet the convoy of his uncle, and conduct 
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to the place of interment the remains of a prince from whom he 
had now nothing to fear. The artifice succeeded. Bolaqui went 
forth from the gates of Agra, habited in deep mourning, accom- 
panied by a weak escort, and in the equipage of a prince who 
is about to pay the last duties to a relative. He was astonished 
when he beheld so large an escort in the suite of a deceased per- 
son. He suspected the stratagem, and retracing his steps, he 
stole away from the cruelty of a rival, who would not have failed 
to take away his life if he had fallen into his power. The place 
of his retreat was a long time a secret, but it was at last known 
that he had taken refuge in Persia. In the meanwhile, the trum- 
pets sounded, Sultan Chorrom was proclaimed emperor, and the 
mourning chariot was changed into a car of triumph. Chorrom 
entered the citadel of Agra, amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple and of the army, who transferred, instantaneously, all their 
affection to the new monarch. It was then that this prince took 
the naine of Shah Jehan, which signifies ‘‘ Sovereign of the Uni- 
verse.” 

Shah Jehan reigned to a very advanced period of his life, and 
before he died was thrust from the throne, and held in a kind of 
respectful imprisonment, by one of his own sons, the celebrated 
Aurengzebe. Shah Jehan, in his earlier years, was celebrated 
for his love of justice, and in his latter ones for his avarice. He 
is said to have dug caves under his palace, in which he spent his 
days in the contemplation of heaps of gold and precious stones. 
At one time of his life, prodigality and promiscuous love were his 
dominant passions, and they ended, like those of many other 
spendthrifts, in concentrating themselves in the love of accumu- 
lation. Of the magnificent ornaments of a gallery, which he 
built for one of his favourites, many descriptions have been 
written. 

The wall opposite the window was covered with jasper; and 
on this first coating a vine was seen to climb, entirely composed 
of precious stones, of shades analogous to this species of vege- 
tation. The stem was formed of those reddish agate stones 
which expressed the colour of the wood. The leaves were eme- 
ralds, interlaced with so much art, that the points where they 
united could not be discerned. The grapes, which were pendent 
from the branches, and seemed to come out in relief, were com- 
posed partly of diamonds and partly of grenats. Materials could 
not be procured adequate to the completion of the whole design, 
and the work remained incomplete. The side of the gallery, in 
‘which were the windows, was ornamented with large mirrors, 
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whose frames were thickly sown, at intervals, with the largest 
pearls to be found in the east. Thus, the vine, framed with rich 
jewels, being multiplied in the mirrors, shed a surprising lustre, 
which dazzled by its splendour during the day, and at night had 
the effect of an illumination. Of Shah Jehan’s pretensions to the 
fame of a Solomon, the following anecdote is recorded: 

A soldier having stolen away the female slave of a writer be- 
longing to the class that copy and distribute the news of the 
court through the provinces, the complaint was carried before 
the emperor. The cause had become much involved, as the 
slave, tired of her first master, maintained that she belonged to 
the soldier ; and the writer produced pretty clear evidence of the 
slave being his property. The emperor, who at first affected to 
be embarrassed and undecided how to act in so perplexed a case, 
attended for a time to other complaints; when, on a sudden, 
calling for ink, he caused the pen, in the most unaffected manner, 
to be given to the slave, that she might assist him to it. The 
slave gave it back replenished, with so much dexterity, and with 
so good a grace, that the emperor judged immediately that she 
must have been used to the duty, and said to the slave, angrily : 
«You cannot belong tothe soldier; you must certainly have 
been in the service of the writer, and in his power you shall re- 
main.’? The wisdom of the monarch was the admiration of the 
whole empire. 

Shah Jehan had appointed each of his four sons to extensive 
governments at a distance from the capital, three of whom, on 
occasion of a report of his death, betook themselves to Agra, 
each at the head of his army, to claim the crown. The contest 
terminated in favour of Aurengzebe, who combined the characters 
of the bigot and the hypocrite in a perfection unknown among 
less perfidious races ; bold, austere, and calculating, he pretended 
to all the humble virtues of a devotee, while he pursued his 
worldly interests with the aid of great sagacity, intelligence, and 
penetration, and at the expense of every species of cruelty, 
treachery, and deceit. He had succeeded in joining his forces 
with those of his younger brother, by pretending to renounce all 
claims to the throne, in his favour, and to seek only for himself a 
life of religious seclusion. By this stratagem, and by a tissue of 
the most artful intrigues, he effectually imposed upon the rash- 
ness and impetuosity of his thoughtless brother, and availed him- 
self of his troops to fight his own battles. When the victory was 
secure, and the aid of Morad-Bakche no longer wanted, Aureng- 
zebe, instead of fulfilling his promises and acting up to his pro- 
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fessions, threw off the mask ; but not till he had secured the per- 
son of his brother, whom he shortly afterwards led to an ignomi- 
nious death. 

The fate of Dara, the elder brother, was equally melancholy. 
After a signal defeat, deserted by his friends, and unable to as- 
semble another army, he took refuge with a Patan chief, who be- 
trayed him, and was decapitated by order of Aurengzebe, to whom 
the head was instantly carried. When the blood was washed 
from the face, and he could no longer doubt that it was indeed 
the head of Dara, he shed tears, and said, “ Ah, unhappy man, 
let this shocking sight no more offend my eyes, but take away the 
head, and bury it in Humaium’s sepulchre.’’ 

Dara had twice saved the life of Jehan-Khan, the chief who de- 
livered him up to his hypocritical brother, when condemned for 
rebellion to be thrown under the elephant’s feet, and it is satis- 
factory to Jearn that his treachery was but slenderly rewarded by 
the emperor. On his return to his own territory he was waylaid 
and put to death, probably by some partizan of the unhappy 
prince. The only remaining member of Dara’s family, his son, 
Solyman Sheko, was likewise delivered up to Aurengzebe, by 
whose order the poust* was administered to him, and thus did hypo- 
crisy, tyranny, and blood, pave the way toa throne, the gorgeous 
magnificence of which is described in terms that stagger credi- 
bility. At these recitals what a crowd of melancholy reflections 
on the vanity of human splendour rush upon the mind. Of all 
those magnificent palaces, of all that innumerable train of ready 
slaves, of all that cavalcade of elephants, camels, and cavaliers ; 
of all that dazzling train of sultanas, of eunuchs, of guards, and 
of their various and splendid accommodations ; of all the hoards 
of precious stones, of gold, and perfumes; of all those lofty tents, 
those gorgeous pavilions, and those more enduring mosques, 
mausoleums, and baths—scarcely a wreck remains behind: the 
dynasty to gratify whose capricious tastes they were erected has 
disappeared from among the lists of the potentates of the earth ; 
and that absolute power, wealth, and grandeur, which distin- 
guished the Mogul above all other royal races, is now wielded by 
a company of British merchants, which, in the time of Aureng- 
zebe, had never been heard of at the court of Agra. 





* The poust is nothing but poppy expressed and infused iato water. 
This is the potion generally given to deposed princes. A large cup is 
brought to them, and they are not permitted to eat until it be swallowed. 
This drink emaciates the wretched victims, who lose their strength and 
intellect by slow degrees, become torpid and senseless, and at length die. 
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LOVE IN THE WILDS. 

LaTE in the autumn of 1778, some gentlemen were making a 
tour of the western part of the state of New York; a journey 
executed at that time with difficulty, and in many places im- 
practicable. The sites of those beautiful towns and villages, 
which now line the road through which the travellers passed, were 
then covered with impervious woods, which few men had beheld, 
and fewer yet had thought of making the scene of their habita- 
tions and their homes. ‘Tedious was then the route which now 
affords such pleasure ; men hurried from a spot where social in- 
tercourse scarcely existed, and where the solitary Indian hunter 
still reigned the undisturbed lord. 

Towards the close of a delightful autumnal day, as they were 
entering in a boat upon the beautiful lake of Oneida, and had just 
emerged from the embouchure of Wood Creek, the languid strokes 
of a distant oar caught the ear of our travellers ; it sounded nearer 
and nearer, and they soon found it proceeded from a small canoe, 
rowed by a solitary individual. As it approached alongside, they 
asked him whither he was destined? He sullenly answered, 
he was bound to Oneida Castle. 

His appearance excited the attention of the party; his gar- 
ments were faded, though not in tatters; his face such as Salva- 
tor Rosa would have loved to pourtray ; and his accent bespoke 
him of French descent. He passed on, as if wishing to hold no 
further converse: and our travellers had scarcely ceased wonder- 
ing at the incident, before his canoe was far behind them: the 
boat slowly proceeded on. 

The sun had sunk below the horizon, and the shades of night 
were thickening fast, when an island of considerable extent ap- 
peared before them. Although the party had heard of its exist- 
ence, and the name by which it was known by the boatmen of the 
lake, yet no person was known to have ever before visited it, or 
even landed on its shores. The boatmen called it “* Hoger Bust,” 
(in English, High Breast,’?) a Dutch appellation, which its ap- 
pearance and situation rendered apt and appropriate. The nearer 
they approached, they were surprised at perceiving marks of cul- 
tivation: convinced, therefore, that it must be inhabited, they 
shouted loudly, but no one answered to their call. They then 
landed, and, notwithstanding the night had set in, with lights 
which they struck in the boat they traced their way through a 
short wood, and suddenly entered, at the end of it, upon an 
avenue of shrubbery, and twigs of trees interwoven in the form of 
lattice-work, lining each side of the walk ; at the termination of 
which a rude hut was visible. 
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They knocked at the door, and it was opened by a female, whe 
accosted them in French: they informed her of the cause of their 
visit, and then asked her if she was not disturbed by the noise and 
shouting they had made? She told them she was not, for she 
thought it was occasioned by the Indians, who were her friends. 
Our travellers beheld her with surprise; she was clothed in coarse 
and uncouth attire ; had no shoes on her feet ; and her long hair 
hung in wild luxuriance down her back: her air and mien, how- 
ever, were those of a person educated and accomplished. She 
seemed scarcely twenty ; her size was small, and her interesting 
appearance was heightened by an eye full of intelligence and ex- 
pression. On informing her of their wish to remain on the island 
during the night, she politely, but with some degree of confusion 
and hesitation, requested them to make use of her house: this, 
however, they, with many thanks, declined, but pitched their tents 
near it; whilst the bargemen slept on the shore, near the boat. 

Next morning, they paid their respects to this interesting re- 
cluse, and received from her the following particulars of her 
history : 

The man whom they met on the lake was, she said, her husband ; 
who had gone to the castle of Oneida to procure provisions. 
They had been sometime inhabitants of this solitude, though not 
always on the island they now occupied ; they had resided for 
months in the castle of Oneida, among the Indians; she described 
them as mild and unoffending, that she had formed friendships 
among them, which had even to that day been of service to herself 
and her husband ; and, as the Indians had not forgotten them, they 
occasionally left at their secluded settlement, on returning fro:n 
their hunting excursions, a portion of their game. She had her- 
self, she said, learned to fish and fowl; had often swam from one 
island to another; and employed her gun with great success, in 
the destruction of wild fowls. 

Such was all the fair stranger was pleased to disclose of a life 
evidently of no ordinary cast; and the travellers not wishing to 
embarrass her by questions as to the cause of her seclusion, inti- 
mated their intention of leaving the island immediately. On 
hearing this she flew, with an eager avidity to oblige, to the gar- 
den, and with her own hands dug up vegetables from the ground 
and presented them to her guests. Before they departed, they 
selected some wines out of their stores, and other articles which 
they thought would be a luxury for her in this comparative wil- 
derness, and left them where she was sure to find them ; consider- 
ing it an indelicacy to make her a direct offer of them. They left 
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the island with feelings of regret, and uttering a prayer for her 
welfare. ; 

On their way back, they stopped at a settlement some miles 
down the lake, and having related their adventure to some of the 
settlers, were informed, that the lady had been once a nun in 
France, that she had been taken from a convent at Lisle, by the 
person they had met in the canoe, and carried to America; that 
the cause of his occupying the island was his extreme love and 
jealousy; that he rigorously restrained her from going any where 
from it, and had refused to allow her to visit even the wife of one 
of the settlers, who had made a request to that purpose. 

How strange that such feelings should pervade a man among 
the wilds of the forest; that he should not think the being on 
whom he placed his earthly affection secure in a solitary isle, 
which holds but her and himself for its inhabitants ! 





SONG. 


‘“‘ YES, THE WORD FAREWELL, LOVE !”? AN ANSWER TO THE SONG 
‘* WILT THOU SAY FAREWELL, LOVE ?”’ 


Yrs, the word farewell, love! 
Must tremble from my tongue— 
That faultering tongue may tell, love! 
How Henry’s bosom’s wrung. 
Yet hearts that twine 
Like thine and mine, 
Nor time nor space can sever— 
Where’er I rove, 
From thee and love, 
Dearest ! I’m thine for ever !— 


Thoughts that ne’er deceive, love ! 
Shall still be thine alone— 
Each sigh thy bosom heaves, love ! 
Be echo’d by my own. 
For hearts that twine, 
Like thine and mine, 
Nor time nor space can sever— 
Where’er I rove, 
From thee and love, 
Dearest! I’m thine for ever. 


Think not others’ wile, love! 
Can lure my heart from thee, 
The light of beauty’s smile, love ! 
Will vainly beam on me. 
Fond hearts that twine, 
Like thine and mine, 
Nor time nor space can sever— 
Where’er I rove, 
From thee and love, 
Dearest! 1’m thine for ever! Cuartes M. 
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BUSY TIMES, OR THE LITTLE LUTHERAN. 

PeruHAPs not one year in the English annals excited so much 
curiosity as to public circumstances, (in those who were living 
at that period,) as the year 1553-4, and by no persons were the 
‘* stirring times’? more anxiously enquired after, than by those 
of both sexes, who had renounced the world and dwelt in the 
stately Convent of Sion. Not a boat skimmed past the walls, 
nor a pedler traversed the grounds in the vicinity, without being, 
directly or indirectly, inquired of, respecting the news of the 
day, the changes and conduct of the great city. 

The Bridgetine Nuns, so called from their institutrix, a 
princess of Sweden, differed from all other monastic institutions, 
insomuch as monks and nuns dwelt in one abode, which was, 
however, divided by a strong wall, and even when they assembled 
in the church they were completely separated ; the nuns occupy- 
ing the upper, the monks the lower part of the sacred edifice; the 
number of women so situated was confined to sixty, that of the 
men to twenty-five. This was intended to form the number of 
the seventy-two Disciples, the twelve Apostles, and St. Paul. 

The general clothing was grey woollen, but each party was 
distinguished by wearing, on their veils in one instance, on their 
tunics in the other, five small pieces of red cloth, commemorative 
of the wounds of our Lord, and to these ornaments they all at- 
tached great importance. The convent was highly honourable, 
and extremely wealthy, at the time of its dissolution by 
Henry VIII. having revenues exceeding two thousand a-year; and 
so much affection did this monarch appear to regard it with, that 
it was long before it actually shared the fate of others, as to dis- 
memberment, nor did he ever give it out of his own hands. His 
son Edward VI. that peerless boy whose premature death blighted 
the best hopes of his country, presented it to his uncle, the Pro- 
tector Somerset, to whom the gift was in a great measure fatal, 
since the improvements he made in the building were urged 
against him in his attainder.* From him it passed by royal gift to 
the Duke of Northumberland, on whose execution it had been 
given by Queen Mary to the long scattered sisterhood, now under 
its princely walls. 

The abbess had passed twelve years or more in a state of dis- 
comfort and repining, not likely to have amended her temper, or 
reconciled her to those principles, connected rather in name than 
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* The duke cast up a mound near his house for pleasure, which was 
misconstrued into defending it like a castle 
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reality, with the tyranny which caused her exile. Gladly had she 
returned to an abode alike sacred and splendid, and eagerly had 
she re-assembled those of the sisterhood still living who owned 
her sway, or willingly accepted those who were candidates for the 
vacant situations. Amongst these were, undoubtedly, a few who, 
having lived about the late court, were imbued with far more 
liberal principles than those of the terrible Mary and her prompt- 
ing satellites, but, cowed and alarmed, they rarely passed any 
opinion on those events which excited their curiosity, not less 
than the stronger party, seeing that passion was combined with 
the interest of fear and syinpathy. 

In this community there was a law that no lay brother should 
approach a nun, or speak to her on any pretext, nor even a 
priest, save in ‘‘ cases of extremity.” Was not Father John ex- 
cusable if he deemed the cravings of the abbess such a case, 
when, on the 3d of November, she sent for him to learn the 
consequences of a day which had brought to trial, and, as she 
hoped, to condemnation, personages of such high note, that all who 
had preceded them in the way to the scaffold excited little com- 
parative interest? Lady Jane Grey, Lord Guildford Dudley, and 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, were now the prisouers. 

Still more excusable was the demand of the holy mother, when 
Father Nicholas (as was known by those whispers which creep 
through all houses, whetker great or small,) had actually witnessed 
the execution of the law on its fairest and most faultless victims ; 
no wonder, therefore, that he was summoned to attend in her par- 
lour, and eagerly interrogated as to all that he had witnessed. 

‘* Had the good Dean Fecknom, whom I have understood to 
have passed three days with her, no power to move the heretic 
usurper?’’ said the abbess. ‘“ None! so far as I could learn; 
Satan supported her throughout; nevertheless, truly she em- 
braced him heartily, and thanked him with kind words for the 
pains he had taken with her.” 

The pious sisters drew their veils closer; and the abbess 
pitied him, who had been subject to the touch of the usurper, 
inquiring ‘if there was no symptom of compunction to the 
Jast?’? ‘* None, none!” said the father, groaning with that com- 
passion his nature compelled him to feel, despite of his profession, 
‘* I was admitted within the fortress ; my habit gave me close ac- 
cess. I beheld (what naught save her sins should have caused 
me to look upon) the creature disrobed of her manteau and her 
customary ornaments, on which a faint blush spread on that skin, 
which, sooth to say, was whiter than thy veil, holy abbess. That 
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done, she commended her soul to God, then spake words of en- 
couragement to her executioner, and, having covered her eyes, 
laid her head—that fair head, thick with curling tresses, such as 
young maidens are wont to wear—on the block. In an instant it 
rolled, all bloody, below; the heart ceased tu beat, the eye to 
gaze, and”? 

Father Nicholas stopped, incapable of proceeding, till roused to 
answer the inquiry of ** did her husband suffer?” 

‘¢ He had done so before my arrival; and, as | learnt, she had 
beheld his headless body on the way to the seaffuld.”’ 

One of the sisterhood at this moment burst into an agony of 
tears; the abbess arose; the friar was dismissed; and an expos- 
tulation with the offending party began, by no means of the nature 
recommended by St. Paul, which ended by Sister Agathe’s 
leaving the apartment under an interdict of no pleasant import. 

The abbess had never before exerted so far the powers with 
which she was invested; and as terror was indeed the order of 
the day, since Gardiner and Bonner were now purifying the land 
by blood and fire, executions, rebellions, the fall of the high, the 
tortures of the low, the overwhelming ruin of the helpless and ig- 
norant, and even the condign sufferings of the wise and good, day 
after day excited astonishment, and were passing before al! eyes, 
no wonder consternation rested on all hearts. Even those who 
rejoiced as bigots in the destruction of the reformists, and felt 
one moment the triumph of base hearts and cruel dispositions, in 
the next trembled at the instability of their own state, ani 
deemed the lives of the whole land in jeopardy, seeing how widely 
the angel of death extended his dominions. 

In the late re-union of the Bridgetine nuns, few novices had 
been included, but one who was yet a mere child, had, from the 
loveliness of her person, and the sweetness of her disposition, 
softened the asperity of some, warmed the long dormant affections 
of others, and become the avowed favourite of all. ‘This was the 
daughter of Lord Thomas Howard, a young brother of the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Lady Margaret Douglass, the niece of King 
Henry VIII. Born in the Tower, to which a clandestine marriage 
had condemned her parents, the little Maud had been early ac- 
customed to witness the sorrows of her tender mother, and to 
listen to the stories which were for so many years connected with 
the perishing inhabitants of that fortress, since truly denominated 
“‘ London’s lasting shame.” ‘The latter years of her young life 
had been spent in the pleasures of a country residence, alike un- 
clouded by the gloom of imprisonment or the trammels of rank, 
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and hence, whilst she retained the sensibility so early awakened, 
she enjoyed all the innocent freedom and sparkling delight 
which belong to unfettered infancy. Her mind was singularly 
strong, for it had been somewhat prematurely exercised, and her 
sensibility was acute beyond her years; but in the playfulness of 
her manners, and the exuberant vivacity of her nature, its higher 
endowments were overlooked. Maudslept as soundly, apparently, 
as that roval relative whose pure spirit had that day sought its 
native shores, yet she was awakened before the dawn by groans 
and sighs, far deeper, to her apprehension, than any she had ever 
heard before ; which, after exciting her fear in the first instance, 
roused her compassion in the second. She arose from her bed, 
and, creeping forth into the gallery which formed then (as 
now) one of the sides of Sion House, went towards one of the bed- 
rooms, (which had been converted by the Duke of Somerset 
from the cells of nuns to dormitories of the most convenient de- 
scription,) from whence the sounds seemed to issue. 

She was not mistaken ; one of the sisters, whom she most loved, 
lay stretched on her couch in apparent agony. 

‘Dear mother Agathe, what is the matter? where lies your 
ailment? how come you so ill now, who were so well at vespers ? 
let me take the lamp and seck some attendant.” 

“No, no, Maud; you must seek no one, you must return to 
your own bed, and betray not that I disturbed you by my pains.” 

This mandate Maud could not obey, she had looked in the face 
of the nun, and been shocked by its extraordinary expression of 
suffering—she earnestly besought her to say where her pain lay, 
and held to her evidently parched lip the jug of water which she 
vainly tried to reach herself. 

In doing this the child beheld with equal surprise and horror, 
that strong cords were twisted round the arms of the nun, com- 
pressing the veins, and even cutting the flesh in such a manner as 
to produce pains so acute, it would have been no wonder if her 
present groans had become shrieks, indicating the extremity of 
torture. 

‘Alas! alas! how came these cruel ligatures? who hath dared 
to bind you thus?” cried the weeping, indignant girl, as with 
weak hands she vainly endeavoured to unloose the bonds. 

“I suffer for my sins,” replied the nun, yet by her motion in- 
dicating an inability to endure that which she tried to meet with 
resignation. 

Young as she was, Maud had heard, and even seen, enough of 
the penances of the restored church, to be aware many sufferings 
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were voluntarily inflicted, but this could not have been so, and it 
amounted to a punishment so horrible, she could not conceive 
that any crime within the power of her beloved friend to commit 
could merit it, and her inquiries drew from the agonized woman 
the truth, ‘‘ that she had been thus treated as a meet recompense 
for the inordinate and unlawful grief she had exhibited for the 
execution of Lady Jane Grey.” 

Maud had loved most fondly that fair and excellent being, and 
on thus learning the sad fact, (which had not transpired in the 
convent till herself and her young companions had retired,) she 
became so overwhelmed with sorrow as for some time to be in- 
capable of attending to any other circumstance. 

But the groans of her suffering companion roused her to exer- 
tion; she eagerly traversed the abbey, and on reaching the apart- 
ments of the abbess, felt relieved by finding she was risen, and 
attended by several of the sisterhood. At any other period the 
rules of the convent, the high authority of its superior, and her 
own modest nature, would alike have operated to prevent Maud 
from entering the presence of the holy mother; but at this to- 
ment she was a stranger to fear, and agitated alike by the sin- 
cerest commiseration, and the warmest indignation. Rushing 
forward, she exclaimed—‘I protest against those who have 
bound Sister Agathe. I beseech you, holy mother, as our sove- 
reign and—” 

“‘Thou protestest ! thou beseechest ! God wot, things are come 
to a fine pitch when birds in the shell chirp on matters like these. 
Go to thy bed, and hold thy tongue on that which thou may’st 
have seen and heard, or it will he worse for thee, my little Pro- 
testant.” 

‘“‘ There are no Protestants among the Howards,” said Maud, 
proudly; but in another moment, added, ‘‘ I would there were, 
for I had far rather lay my head on the block as my dear cousin 
Jane has done, and my mother’s friend Queen Anna Boleyn did 
before her, than do so base a deed as that by which sister Ayathe 
suffers: go to her, behold her, and if ye have the hearts of wo- 
men—if —’’ 

Overcome by the intensity of her feeling, the poor girl fell on 
her knees, and clung in convulsive agitation to the arm of the 
abbess, her countenance distorted by her grief, and her agitated 
frame shaking in every limb. Some of the nuns spoke of punish- 
ment for her contumacious visit, others adverted to her youth and 
ignorance, but one observed that the tortures of Agathe must 
have been extreme, to have impressed her advocate so severely. 
The abbhess listened to this, and being by no means willing to 
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exceed the bounds of her maternal authority, gave instant orders 
that the unhappy nun should be released, whilst she prescribed 
bread and water as a penance to the child, whom, notwithstanding 
her fault, she sincerely loved, and for whose high birth she had 
all due reverence. 

«| will eat no cates for a month, I will walk round the shrine 
of St. Bridget seven times a day barefoot, and say twelve Pater- 
nosters before breakfast, if it so please you, holy mother,” cried 
Maud, with all the exulting joy by which childhood in its quick 
transitions is distinguished. 

Her penitences were accepted, her peace made with the abbess, 
but from this time there was no peace for the mind of the poor 
girl. When assured that sister Agathe was released, and in a 
state of repose, her heart reverted to the death of Lady Jane 
Grey, and before time had elapsed sufficient for even the heart of 
childhood to recover from its wounds, she found that the consti- 
tution of the punished nun, who was far advanced in life, had 
been so irreparably injured, that she was sinking rapidly and 
most painfully into the grave. 

Maud had, from the time we have mentioned, obtained a stigina 
on her name as a “ little Protestant,”” which, whilst it was galling 
to herself, kept alive her words in the minds of others, and caused 
them to deny her many little favours, particularly that of waiting 
on the declining nun. As, however, Agathe naturally felt for her 
the purest regard, in the little intercourse they were permitted, 
the hearts of each were understood by the other; they had not 
only a bond of sympathy, but thence had arisen a similarity of 
sentiment on forbidden subjects, which words were not required 
to explain ; and Maud found that one other person under the roof 
was like-minded with themselves. This was the servant appointed 
to nurse the dying nun, through whose medium the anxious girl 
sometimes obtained the power of seeing her for a few moments. 

Meantime the community continued to receive the daily news, 
and experience the daily excitation which belonged to the times. 
The conversion, recantation, and various trials of the unhappy 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, were the subject of con- 
tinual inquiry, and his last bitter penitence of glorious constancy 
of suffering,* a source of mortification that could not be conceal- 
ed; and instead of the one hand which he so magnanimously held 
in the flames. till it dropped off, the sisters would have given him a 
body all hands, that each might have had a separate destruction. 





* He held his right hand resolutely in the flames until it dropped off, 
as a punishment for signing his recantation, repeatedly exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! 
that unworthy hand.” See “ Lives of the Martyrs.” 
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At this period Maud had learned sufficient self-command to dis- 
guise the inward agony she felt, and as poor Agathe, whom she 
justly held not less a victim, died about that time, she could weep 
unreproved the sorrows such a circumstance might be supposed 
to awake in one so young, and once so indu'ged by the amiable 
sister whom she had lost for ever. 

The marriage of the queen caused great joy in the convent, 
especially when it appeared a likely means of establishing an 
inquisition, and thereby cutting off, root and branch, those who, in 
despite of the severity with which they had been treated, seemed 
to spring up only with the more avidity. It was well known that 
the Princess Elizabeth was subjected to suspicion, although it 
was not now deemed prudent to prosecute her, for so terrific had 
been the cruelties practised alike on the good and great, the 
humble and unlearned, that in every rank numbers of Catholics 
innately shrunk from the conduct of the court, and earnestly 
desired a complete change of system; whilst the Protestants, 
goaded to madness by injury, or roused to enthusiasm by the 
glorious spectacle of that “ noble army of martyrs” who had 
preceded them, almost invited destruction. A cloud of portentous 
aspect seemed to hang on every house, and threaten every indi- 
vidual ; “‘ the voice of joy was not heard in the land,” save as it 
issued in the demoniac exultations of Bonner, the grim smiles of 
his royal mistress, or the mutual congratulations of those monastic 
residents, who, in their own restoration, tuo naturally lost sight 
of the sufferings of others, in selfish joy and aggradizement. 

As life advanced with Maud, the sensibility of her heart deepen- 
ed With the development of her ind. All the young joy of-her 
childhood had passed by like a dream, and she felt as one under 
a fascinating influence, which called her to immolation. ‘* They 
say I am a Protestant, I know not the doctrines such profess; but 
since the royal Edward was one, and dear Jane Grey, and holy 
Cranmer, I am willing to acknowledge their faith, and share their 
fate, for surely it must be better than the idolatry of my present 
worship, and the cruelty it inspires. To what has it led the abbess 
and the sisters, who were surely gentle by blood and pitiful from 
womanhood in days that are past ?” 

Ifever these thoughts found words, it could be alone to Amy, 
the serving damsel of whom we spoke, who was herself a zealous 
Protestant, though an untaught one, and who remained only in 
the convent, where she was a hired menial, to fulfil the promise 
made to Sister Agathe on Maud’s account, and also as a medium 
of safety to herself. As her wishes always tended to removal, 
she generally advised Maud to escape from the convent, pursue 
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the way to her father’s house in Suffolk, and throw herself on 
parental pity for forgiveness, and laid many plans for their elope- 
ment together. In any other frame of mind than that into which 
she had sunk, Maud would doubtless have listened to these sug- 
gestions, but not having been informed of her father’s death, 
and knowing him to be a rigid Catholic, she only felt as if this 
would be precipitating the fate which, however certain, something 
inherent in her nature compelled her to delay ; and whilst she 
abhorred and dreaded all within the convent, she shrunk from 
all without it, from conscious ignorance of the world, and a sup- 
position that it was filled with enemies. 

The loss of Calais, which filled the whole kingdom with mur- 
murs and complaints, in due turn engaged the minds of the 
Bridgetines, who instituted various processions, fasts, and other 
high exercises, either in the hope of propitiating its return to the 
queen, (who bitterly deplored its loss,) or for the purpose of con- 
soling the justly-irritated nation. This appeared to Amy the 
proper time for pushing her long-brooded project, but it was with 
great difficulty that she could induce the enfeebled Maud to 
make an attempt, which at last took place rather in the reckless- 
ness of her heart, than from these hopes of liberation so natural 
to early life. They escaped at the moment when the sun was 
descending, and the whole body of devotees at Sion engaged in 


celebrating high mass, which, with the ceremonies then accom-— 


panying it, would detain them till tapers were lit. Amy had pro- 
cured a small boat, with which she intended to ferry over the 
water to the Kew side, after which she would allow it to drift 
down the stream, accompanied by some garments, which might 
convey the idea of their being drowned, and thereby render search 
unnecessary. 

The high mound raised by the last unfortunate owner of Sion 
cast a deep shadow over the Thames, and favoured their de- 
parture, and for a few minutes the trembling Maud almost ven- 
tured to hope that she had indeed left those hated walls for ever. 
Alas! when they came towards the middle of the stream, the 
current of the ebbing tide was too much for the weak and unskil- 
ful efforts of Amy to wrestle with, and the fate she had intended 
to assume was indeed nearly their lot, as they speedily were 
borne downwards, and, every moment, seemed likely to be 
swamped. Amy screamed aloud, her shrieks mingling, and at 
times surmounting the vesper hymn, now swelling on the breeze 
from the proud walls of the embattled convent. Maud drew her 
veil closer round her slender form, and, casting her eyes towards 
the golden radiance of the slanting sunbeams, breathed a fervent 
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prayer to its Divine Maker, accepting the doom she believed his 
wisdom had provided for her. 

The screams of Amy were not unheard: two men walking 
under the shadow of some oaks on the opposite side perceived 
their danger, and, throwing off their cloaks, plunged into the 
stream, and, after a few vigorous strokes, succeeded in arresting 
its progress, when he who was evidently the master got into the 
boat, and, by judicious management, quickly placed it in a more 
placid part of the river, when he inquired, with much courtesy, 
but in a foreign accent, where they desired to be landed ? 

** Under the convent !’’ cried both, with one voice. 

‘«« But surely you were trying to leave it ?” 

“We were so wicked as to do so,” said Amy, “but a curse, 
not a blessing, has followed our endeavours. We wished to 
practise a deceit, and we have been nearly its victims.” 

At a time when no man dared trust his brother, the simple 
truth from young hearts uttered in the moment of terror, or 
penitence, could not fail to interest an ardent and generous mind. 
The stranger was, however, well aware that they were too wuch 
agitated to reason wisely, and that they had probably had good 
reason to attempt flight from the convent, or, unsolicited and un- 
protected, they would not have dared so far. He therefore told 
them he was certain they were flying from oppression, and he 
was willing to aid them, in a manner indicative of power, as well 
as courtesy. 

‘* My young mistress here, who is of noble blood, (and, may- 
hap, I might say more than that,) has been unkindly treated, 
doomed to long penances, and twitted daily with being a ‘little 
Lutheran,’ and the like of that, and—” 

“Tam the Baron Steinrason of Hainalt, in Germany, and am 
known for a ‘great Lutheran.’ I am leaving your country be- 
cause it is no place for any such heretics to dwell in: he who 
helped me to rescue you is my attached follower, and we will 
adventure limb and life in your service, gentle lady.” 

These words were addressed to Maud, (as he assisted her to 
rise) in a tone of most apprehensive kindness, yet with a bearing 
so brave and honest, that the very genius of his country seemed 
personified in his manly person and fine open countenance. 
Amy’s heart beat responsive to his wishes; she laid her hand on 
that of poor Maud, who almost sunk under the universal trepida- 
tion that seized her, but she answered with that decision which 
was taught on the instant, by the intuitive propriety uf maiden 
modesty. 

Juty, 1830. E 
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« T thank you, sir, that you have saved my life, and that you 
would preserve it; but I cannot, must not, even parley longer.” 

‘TI have told you my name, lady ; I have placed myself in your 
power—you might confide in me, and perhaps you are in danger, 
great danger,—consider a moment.” 

“Tam, lam; but, generous stranger, I cannot go with you; 
and look! the tapers are Jighting, another moment and we are 
lost: enough to say, Maud Howard will neither forget your ser- 
vice, nor in any case reveal the author of it.” 

As Maud spoke, she bowed gracefully, and in the earnestness 
of her whispered thanks, removed the veil, and revealed to the 
gaze of the stranger a face pale as that of the sculptured saint to 
whom she was sacrificed ; but on whose lineaments he could have 
gazed, he thought, forages. Amy, seeing that all her hopes were 
gone, sought only to redeem the past, and in another instant their 
slender forms had passed the aperture of that portion of the un- 
finished building which had forwarded their egress. 

Some minutes elapsed before the young stranger seized the 
oars and prepared to return, still unconscious of the state of his 
wet clothing, and the anxiety of his attendant; but as he was 
aware of the extreme risk, both to himself and the fair vision he 
left, should his situation be discovered, he glided gently under the 
broad shadow until he found an opportunity of darting across the 
stream, when the last rays of the sun sunk on the darkened land- 
scape. 

Most happily for Maud, the cares of her companion enabled 
her to mingle with the train of the novices unnoticed, the lighting 
of the tapers favouring her temporary absence. Her voice, which 
was uncommonly fine, had been of late seldom heard, in conse- 
quence of that apparent weakness which pervaded her, and was 
therefore not missed on the present ovcasion, which was an ob- 
servance of pompous lamentation, in itself imposing and beauti- 
ful. Priests, tapers, temples, swam before the sight of poor 
Maud, who reached her cell at a late hour, in a state of mind so 
agitated and confused, that scarcely had she power to express 
thankfulness for her escape, and promise that reliance on Heaven 
for support which she purposed henceforth to exercise. She felt 
taht the hope she had hitherto feebly nourished was gone, that im- 
prisonment was before her for life, even if she never took the 
veil ; she felt also, that if examined she should be found more 
heretically disposed than ever, yet, with all these increased sources 
of fear and anxiety, she was yet aware that life was dearer than it 
had been for the last five years of her melancholy existence. 

( To be concluded in our nest.) 
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SOUVENIRS OF AN OLD FRENCH COQUETTE. 

1786. I have made a delicious petit souper with the Marquis de 
pP—, and the Comte de S——, at the maisonette of the Duke 
D’Orleans. Mademoiselle Raucourt melted us all into tears by 
her pathetic manner of declaiming a scene in “ Britannicus ;” 
but the droll imitation which Dugazen afterwards gave us of 
Molé and Brizard, made us ready to die of laughter. We played 
high, and I lost three hundred louis. I should have been dread- 
fully vexed at my ill-fortune, if it had not been the means of yet- 
ting me a new admirer; Monsieur St. Far, the poet, a conquest 
worth making. He assured me that the equanimity with which I 
supported my loss said more in favour of the new philosophy, 
than all the arguments with which its most learned professors 
daily assail him, and that I had done more than they could all 
have effected towards accomplishing his conversion. He _ is 
really a delightful creature, so witty, so amiable, and such a good 
musician. | took a téte-d-téte stroll with him on the terrace, ou 
purpose to hear him play the lute, which le dues to admiration. 

1759. I have been terribly ennuied to-day. I went, in the 
morning, to the opening of the States-General, where I found all 
the people in the gallery so stupidly engrossed with the speeches 
that nobody paid the least attention to me. I thought to have 
made up for it at the soirée of Madame de S——, but it was still 
worse, I foun: them all engaged in pulling the queen to pieces ; 
but some of the men had the bad taste to say she never looked 
more beautiful. Beautiful! She looked like a fright, and sol 
said, but nobody minded ine; for just then that striped, precise 
Madame de B , who is generally so silent and insipid, took 
the defence of Marie Antoinette ; never was any thing so ridicu- 
lous, for every body knows that the queen does not like her ; and 
I could not help hinting as much. ‘‘ Heaven forbid!’ cried she, 
with great warmth, “that I should be base enough to make that 
an argument for joining the calumniators of my sovereign.” Can 
one conceive that this foolish tirade drew the attention of the 
whole company, and from that moment Madame de B had 
the honours of the soirée: every one admired what they called 
her generous devotion. Ridiculous! I see nothing to admire in 
the woman except her assurance in drawing people’s attention to 
her insipid self, when there were others present so much more 
worthy of it. 

1790. I have suffered myself to be drawn to the house of the 
old Marshal X——, who received to-day three or four members 
of the Constituent Assembly. He was very desirous that his 
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party should be graced by attractive women. Although f had a 
terrible head-ache I did my best to please, and I believe I suc- 
ceeded. These constituents are agreeable enough, at least they 
became so after having drank freely of the old marshal’s cham- 
pagne, which inspired them with a thousand lively sallies. One 
of them assured me, that for love of my fine eyes he would vote 
with their colour (black,) to all the laws that should be proposed 
in the assembly in future. The compliment was not badly 
turned. 

1794. Ihave been at the fete of the Supreme Being, given on 
the anniversary of the acknowledgment of the rights of man. I 
went at the desire of the representative of the people of . 
who had begged of me to appear at this national fete in the dress 
of Ceres. When it was over he took me, with two other ladies, 
one of whom represented the Earth, and the other the Moon, to 
dine at Branceline’s. We met there with some members of the 
National Convention, and there was a great deal of joking about 
the manner in which I held my flambeau, in looking for my 
daughter Proserpine. One of them assured me that I had set fire 
to some grenadiers’ caps ; another added that he would not com- 
plain if 1 had contented nyself with burning the grenadiers’ caps, 
but he must protest against my cruelty in setting so many hearts 
in a blaze. At this speech, the Moon, whose admirer he is, 
changed colour ; and the Earth, a staunch friend of her’s, darted a 
very angry look at me. I believe I showed that 1 enjoyed their 
mortification ; and the malicious creatures took care to make me 
pay for the pleasure it gave me, for in quitting the dining-room 
the Earth affected to stumble, and, though she was saved from 
falling by the Moon, she pretended to be ill, and so broke up the 
party. 

1806. I have just been to see the old guard defile on the Bou- 
levard St. Denis: it is really a wonderfully fine body of men. I 
was with General C——. We spoke toI don’t know how many 
colonels and commandans, all full of enthusiastic admiration of 
the emperor. I don’t wonder at it; he is at once the greatest and 
the most amiable of heroes. I shall never forget the flattering 
manner in which he pinehed my ear the last levee day; all the 
women near me were ready to die with envy. I accompanied 
General C——, after the guard had passed, to dine with one of 
his friends who is newly come to Paris: I met there two of my 
old acquaintance ; one of them had belonged to the Constituent, 
the other to the National Assembly. The former is now a comte, 
and the latter a baron, I found also Monsieur St. Far, who 
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played so charmingly on the lute. He is now a lieutenant- 
colonel of cavalry. I saw him again with pleasure, but he is ter- 
ribly changed, and not less soin his mind than in his person: 


instead of saving witty and gallant things as formerly, he talks of 


nothing but battles, sieges, and storming of towns. However, he 
has not quite lost all gallantry neither; I reproached him a little 
for talking of war before ladies, and he replied, that I ought to be 
the last to blame him, since I loved war as well as he did ; why 
else did I employ myself in subjugating all mankind ? 

1814. At last the tyrant is fallen! Heaven be praised! for if 
he had gone on much longer there would not have been a single 
man left to say a civil thing to one. I went toview the miserable 
remnant of his brigands pass the Boulevard, and | cannot de- 
scribe the pleasure I felt in seeing them followed soon after by 
the brave foreigners, who have delivered us from his barbarous 
despotism. Now then I shall have the opportunity I have ‘so 
long sighed for, of trying the power of my charms on those proud, 
cold English and Germans. How shall [ set about it? Shall | 
dazzle them by my brilliant vivacity, or subdue them more 
gently by a sentimental tone? How vexatious! I have been two 
hours ruminating which will be best, and am forced at last to go 
without being able to decide. 

Same night. I begin to doubt whether the restoration is 
likely to be a good thing after all, since it has brought among us 
a set of foreigners who are little better than barbarians. I am 
just returned from dining with the Marquise de V » who had 
invited a great number of them. I was divinely dressed, ani did 
ny utmost to please; and, can it be believed? none of them paid a 
single compliment to my charms! One, an old officer, had the 
audacity to ask me, as he looked with admiration at Madame 
P——, who is thought to resemble me, whether she was not my 
daughter. The brute was an Irishman. I shall take good care 
never to throw away the slightest civility upon those of his 
nation. 

1315. I had shut my door now nearly a year ago to my old 
acquaintances, the constituent and the conventionals, as well as tu 
my military beau, St. Far, but the late events prove to meas clear 
as day, that it is necessary to see people of all parties: so I have 
renewed my acquaintance with them, and also with the Earth and 
the Moon, those ladies of the Federation, who broke up so 
abruptly the charming dinner party we had after the national fede. 
One of them has married a duke of a very ancient family, and the 
other a contractor worth a million; this melange of the uld and 
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new regime fills my saloon pretty well, but the men begin to be 
sadly deficient in gallantry, and then their language is sometimes 
so free that it really shocks my delicacy. Colonel St. Far, above 
all, torments me with his continual allusions to our evening strolls 
on the terrace, when he was celebrated for his musical talents. 
I shall make a truce with him, and if he infringes it, my brigand 
(so J usually call him,) shall cut his camp jokes somewhere else. 

1825. The world has now very few charms for me. I have 
renounced that vortex composed of malignant insects called fa- 
shionable society. How, indeed, can a woman of my delicate feel- 
ings bear to associate with men such as we find in France at pre- 
sent? beings who have neither common sense nor common 
politeness ; and the women are, if possible, still worse. I shall 
confine myself, in future, to the society of Messieurs G— 
and J——; they are men of excellent ton, who know how to 
treat the ladies with attention and politeness. They are quite an 
acquisition to me, for they are so charmed with my society, that 
they very seldom dine any where but at my house. The Dowager 
Marquise de V , and Madame la Presidente R—~, pass the 
evening with me sometimes ; they are very old acquaintance, and 
therefore I do not like to break with them, but really their envy 
is abominable. The presidente, who is so purblind that she can- 
not see an inch beyond her nose, affects to ogle M. J » Who 
assures me that he finds her a terrible bore. As for the dowager, 
she is half mad with envy at the elegant compliments which M. 
Y—— paid me in the beautiful copy of verses that he wrote for 
my fete, and she is trying, I can see, to induce him to send her a 
copy of verses also on hers ; but I will take care that she shall be 
disappointed, A fine subject she is, truly, for a birth-day poem! 
A wrinkled, toothless hag; but the folly of some women is incon- 
ceivable. a ° * e 











STANZAS. 


One parting strain, and then farewell, 
Thou transient sunbeam of my heart ! 
"Twas mine to trust a dreamy spell, 
And your’s to act a faithless part ; 
Yet, yet I mourn that eyes so bright— 
So full of feeling thus should stray, 
And after winning by their light, 
Then wholly turn that light away. 


I thought when first I saw the smile 
Upon thy lip in radiance sit, 

That sinless babes might harbour guile 
Before deceit could dwell in it ; 
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STANZAS, 






But soon I found that others shared 
What seemed to live alone for me, 
And then, though loving still, I dared 

To crush that love, and fly from thee. 


Farewell! when I recall the hours 
I’ve spent with thee, too lovely one ! 

Remembrance points to faded flowers, 
Deserted by a changeful sun; 

But yet I pray that, though deceiving, 
Thou may’st never be deceived ; 

And, while all other hearts bereaving, 
Stull may thine be ne’er bereaved. 


Can I forget thee? No! the pang 
Which thou hast left is yet alive, 
And round my wounded heart shall hang 
Till feeling ceases there to strive! 
And, should’st thou ever think of me, 
Be this thy thought—thy constant creed, 
Though much my bosom bled for thee, 
I never wished that thine should bleed ! 









EnpyMion, 





SONG. 


Marpen! wake thee! art thou sleeping ! 
Wake! the morn begins t’appear : 

See its early beams are peeping 
On chieftain’s helm, and henchman’s*® spear. 


Are thine eyes pressed down with sorrow— 
Many a tear last night their ray 
Obscured, to think that on the morrow, 
Thy chosen warrior must away ! : 
Is thy bosom tired with beating— 
Sighs last night I heard it heave, . 
At thought that then was thy last meeting, 
At thought that ‘twas the battle’s eve. 


Wake thee, slumber’s thrall removing, : | 
Rouse thee at the bugle’s blast— 

Bend upon thy loved, thy loving, 
One fond look, perchance thy last. 


See the scarf thou gavest him, gleaming 
Through the morning air so dim— 
While he seeks thy bright eye, beaming ) 

From thy latticed bower on him, ba 


Rouse thee now—so shalt thou, parted - 

From the youth thou lovest so, 4 

Lonely, almost broken hearted, Le 

Slumber then, to drown thy woe. 

Maiden, wake thee! art thou sleeping ! 1h 

Rouse! the dawn begins t’appear, &c. ji 
Cuanres M, 


° An attendant on a knight. i 
} 
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CAPTAIN NIEPELS. 

In the year 1706, Mr. Bruce, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Czar Peter, of Russia, lodged at Maestricht, in the 
same house with the colonel of his regiment. Here, he was told 
a remarkable story of his landlady and her former husband, who 
was a native of this town. 

His name was Niepels, and he was a captain of dragoons in 
the Dutch service; he courted a young girl at the Hague, who 
was the daughter of a merchant there, and after a solemn pro. 
mise of marriage, first seduced, and then left her pregnant. Her 
father was so incensed, that he turned her out of the house; but 
an aunt taking compassion on her, kept her till she was confined, 
and afterwards supplied her with a little money, with which, un- 
known to any of her friends, she equipped herself in men’s 
clothes, bought a horse, and went and offered herself as a volune 
teer in Captain Niepels’ troop: her offer was accepted, and she 
continued some time in the troup. 

The captain used sometimes to tell his volunteer that he was 
very much like an old mistress of his, but he never had the least 
suspicion that he was speaking tothe very person. She remained 
until the end of the campaign, when Captain Niepels, being in- 
formed of his father’s death, left the service, and went home to 
take possession of his estate. By this accident she seemed to lose 
sight of any opportunity to call the captain to an account, which 
was the sole motive of her adventure: however, she followed him, 
but laid aside the cavalier, and re-assumed the female dress. 

Arriving at Maestricht, she prevailed upon his maid-servant 
(for a little muney,) to allow her to sleep in a private room in his 
house, for one night, as she was a stranger, and did not choose 
to lodge in any public inn. Having thus broke the ground, and 
got admission, she had an opportunity to reconnoitre the house, 
particularly the captain’s apartment, who was generally abroad 
the whole day, and came home late at night. 

She kept very close, till she thought every body in the house 
was asleep, and then proceeding with a candle in one hand, and a 
poniard in the other, to his bedside, she awakened him, and asked 
hin if he Knew her. Upon his demanding what had brought her 
there, she told him that he now must resolve to perform his 
engagement to her, otherwise she was determined to put him to 
death. 

The captain thought proper to refuse, and, at the same time 
called to his servants; but, before any of thei could arrive, she 
stabbed him in the breast; and, notwithstanding all the defence 
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he could make, she gave him several other wounds in different 
parts of the body. The servants at length came to his assistance, 
and finding their master streaming with blood, they sent for a 
magistrate and guards to secure her. 

In the mean time the lady never offered to escape, or even 
move from the chamber, but continued upbraiding him with his 
treachery, although he entreated her to save herself, as he thought 
he was mortally wounded. At length the magistrate came with 
a guard to conduct her to prison, which the captain would not 
suffer; but, repenting of the wrongs he had done her, Legged 
them to send for a priest, to whom, on his arrival, he confessed 
how much he had injured the young woman, and desired the 
priest, in the presence of the magistrate, to marry them without 
loss of time; which, accordingly, he did. Upon the surgeon's 
declaring that none of the wounds were mortal, the guard was 
withdrawn, and, by the careful attendance of his new spouse, the 
captain soon recovered of his wounds. 

They lived afterwards in the greatest harmony for several years, 
till an ill-fated accident put an end to his life:—one ening they 
were walking together, and passing by an arsenal where a num- 
ber of old and useless arms were laying, a gentlewoman in the 
neighbourhood, with whom they lived on terms of great intimacy, 
met them; and taking up an old rusty pistol, presented it at his 
head, saying, jocularly, *‘ It is decreed, captain, that you should 
die by the hands of a woman;’’ which he actually did; for the 
pistol went off, and shot him dead upon the spot! 





AWAY! ILL SEEK. 


Away ! I'll seek some desert shore 
Where hope ne’er shed its gladd’ning beam— 
Where breakers dash, and wild birds scream 
In concert with the tempest’s roar. 


‘Then when the whirlwind wildliest 
Shall beat my lone, defenceless form, 
E’en then I will defy the storm 

To match the tempest of my breast. 


Then should the ravening lion rend 
My bleeding heart, I'll joy to engage 
A faithful foe, whose honest rage 
Would never lacerate a friend. 


Or should the tiger with the blood 
Of my warm heart his fever slake, 
His fangs would never, never rack, 
Like faithless man’s ingratitude. 
Cuarces M. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 

NotwitustaNnvine the universal complaint of the stagnation 
of business, which we know many trades have of late severely 
felt, the issue of new works appears to have suffered no diminu- 
tion. Perhaps they were in progress before the lamented illness 
of his late majesty, to which this stagnation has been chiefly attri- 
buted, or perhaps, foreseeing the suspension of all gaiety in con- 
sequence of that melancholy event which has now taken place, 
and the leisure for reading which is thus afforded to those whose 
time would otherwise, at this advanced season, have been differ- 
ently occupied, an increased supply has been prepared to meet an 
anticipated increase of demand. In any case, the number of new 
works is unusually large at this period of the year. 

First, in point of importance among the productions of the 
month, is Mrs. Heber’s * Life of Reginald Heber, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, with Selections from his Cerrespondence, 
unpublished Poems, &c.” If success be the standard of merit, 
we must accord to the bishop a high rank in modern literature, 
so great is the desire to peruse these two costly quartos, where 
the price prevents the purchase. As this demand cannot be very 
generally met, we shall notice them at some little length. 

“It has been,’’ we are informed in the preface, ‘the editor’s 
wish in this publication to portray her husband’s character from 
the dawn to the close of his life; to trace its gradual develop- 
ment; to fullow him through the course of an active, though 
private life; and, finally, to represent him in the high and re- 
sponsible station to which he was called, when all the energies of 
his powerful mind, and all the influence which his talents and his 
virtues enabled him to exercise over his fellow-creatures, were 
employed in forwarding the great object for which he rejoiced to 
labour, and for which he was content to die.” This is probably 
intended as an excuse for the introduction of many trifling anec- 
dotes, given in illustration of his early life, which are hardly of 
sufficient importance to have been detailed to the public. 

Reginald Heber was born in 1783, and appears to have been 
always possessed of the milk of human kindness. When at 
school ‘* he was the boy to whom all the well-disposed looked with 
deference, and the tendency of whose example was to give a tone 
of rectitude to the school, and to command the approbation even 
of those who could estimate excellence in another, though ther- 
selves incapable of imitating it.’ We are told that “ when his 
little sister had a squirrel given her, he persuaded her to set it at 
liberty, taking her to a tree that she might see the animal’s joy at 
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being restored to freedom.” In the common sports of school 
boys he seldom engaged, “ yet he was by no means unpopular on 
this account. On the contrary, his invulnerable temper, his over- 
flowing kindness of heart, his constant cheerfulness, and his in- 
exhaustible puwer of entertaining his companions, secured to him 
the affection of all.” 

In 1800 he was entered of Brazen-nose College, Oxford, and in 
his first year gained the university prize for Latin verse. In 1803 
still greater honours awaited his exertions, aud his English poem 
of Palestine bore off the prize from all competition. 

‘It was in the spring of 1803, that Reginald Heber wrote 
Palestine. In the course of its composition, Sir Walter Scott 
happened to breakfast with him one morning, together with his 
brother and one or two friends, previous to their joining a party 
of pleasure to Blenheim. Palestine became the subject of con- 
versation, and the poem was produced and read. Sir Walter, to 
whom the editor is indebted for the anecdote, said, ‘ You have 
omitted one striking circumstance in your account of the building 
of the temple, that no tools were used in its erection. Reginald 
retired from the breakfast-table to a corner of the room, and 
before the party separated, produced the beautiful lines which 
now form a part of the poem, and which were at a subsequent 
period, and, alas! on a far different occasion, quoted by Sir 
Charles Edward Grey, as illustrative of the manner in which he 
trusted the Church of Asia would rise, and in which the friend he 
then mourned was so admirably qualified to foster its growth. 
Ou mounting the rostrum to recite his poem, Reginald Heber 
was struck by seeing two young ladies, of Jewish extraction, sit- 
ling in a conspicuous part of the theatre. The recollection of 
some lines which reflect severely on their nation, flashed across 
his mind, and he resolved to spare their feelings by softening the 
passage which he feared would give thein pain, as he proceeded ; 
but it was impossible to communicate this intention to his brother, 
who was sitting behind him as prompter, and who, on the attempt 
being made, immediately checked him, so that he was forced to 
recite the lines as they were originally written. 

** The success which attended this prize poem has been unpa- 
ralleled in its class; universally read at the time, by many com- 
mitted to memory, it has retained its place among the higher 
poetical compositions of the age ; and has since been still further 
immortalized by the genius of Dr. Crotch, musical professor in 
Oxford. The effect which its recitation in the theatre produced 
was affectingly commemorated by Sir Charles E. Grey, in the 
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speech already referred to, and is thus recorded by an eloquent 
contemporary, writing at the interval of twenty-four years. 

«¢None who heard Reginald Heber recite his Palestine in 
that magnificent theatre, will ever forget his appearance—so in- 
teresting and impressive. It was known that his old father was 
somewhere sitting among the crowded audience, when his uni- 
versally admired son ascended the rostrum ; and we have heard 
that the sudden thunder of applause which then arose so shook 
his frame, weak and wasted by long illness, that he never reco- 
vered it, and may be said to have died of the joy dearest toa 
parent’s heart. Reginald Heber’s recitation, like that of all 
poets whom we have heard recite, was altogether untrammelled by 
the critical laws of elocution, which were not set at defiance, but 
either by the poet unknown or forgotten; and there was a charm 
in his somewhat melancholy voice, that occasionally faltered, less 
from a feeling of the solemnity and even grandeur of the scene, 
of which he was himself the conspicuous object—though that 
feeling did suffuse his pale, ingenuous, and animated countenance 
—than from the deeply felt sanctity of his subject, comprehending 
the most awful mysteries of God’s revelations to man. As his 
voice grew bolder and more sonorous in the hush, the audience 
felt that this was not the mere display of the skill and ingenuity 
of aclever youth, the accidental triumph of an accomplished 
versifier over his compeers, in the dexterity of scholarship, which 
is all that can generally be truly said of such exhibitions,—but 
that here was a poet indeed, not only of high promise, but of high 
achievement,—one whose name was already written in the roll 
vf the immortals. And that feeling, whatever might have been 
the share of the boundless enthusiasm, with which the poem was 
listened to, attributable to the influence of the ‘ genius loci,’ has 
been since sanctioned by the judgment of the world that has 
placed Palestine at the very head of the poetry on divine sub- 
jects of this age. It is now incorporated for ever with the poetry 
of England.’ 

“When Rezinald Heber returned from the theatre, surrounded 
by his friends, with every hand stretched out to congratulate, and 
every voice rai-ed to praise him, he withdrew from the circle ; 
and his mother, too, impatient of his absence, went to look for 
him, found him in his room on his knees, giving thanks to God, 
not so much for his talents which had, on that day, raised him to 
honour, but that those talents had enabled him to bestow unmixed 
happiness on his parents. It is easy to conjecture what, with 
these feelings of piety and filial affection, must have been the tone 
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of the letter written on this occasion to Mr. Thornton, and vet 
it is impossible not to regret its accidental loss. Had he pos- 
sessed a mind less fortified by Christian humility, the praises 
which were now showered on him might have produced dangerous 
effects ; but the tone of his character never varied; at college 
and through life, though distinguished by great cheerfulness and 
buoyancy of spirits, he retained that sobriety of mind which had 
marked his childhood, and he attracted not only the admiration, 
but the love of his contemporaries; for, besides that great su- 
periority seems to be almost out of the reach of envy, his talents 
were accompanied with so much modesty and kindness, that the 
laurels which he won could not be viewed with jealousy, even by 
those whose exertions in the same race had failed of success.” 

The following fine specimen of Mrs. Heber’s style cannot be 
better introduced than in this place. It was at a commemoration 
at Oxford, in 1820, that, we are told— 

‘‘He had the gratification of hearing Palestine performed as 
an oratorio in the same theatre, where, seventeen years before, 
he had recited it to an equally, or perhaps a more crowded au- 
dience than was then assembled. ‘lo the eye the scene was the 
same, but its component parts were widely different. Of the 
relations who were present at the former period, some had paid 
the debt of nature; the greater number of his contemporaries 
were scattered abroad in the pursuit of their respective profes- 
sions ; new faces occupied the arena. Yet there were those pre- 
sent who had witnessed and shared in the early triumphs of his 
genius, who now partook in the deep feeling with which the 
editor listened to lines which she could never read without emo- 
tion, now dressed in a garb which gave them additional beauties. 
Those seveuteen years had passed over her husband’s head, save 
with two or three bitter exceptions, in tranquillity and happiness. 
The few that he was thenceforth destined to live, bore, in many 
respects, a different character; but though not of tranquillity, 
they were far from being to him years of sorrow. A life so 
passed can never be productive of real unhappiness, however 
chequered by the common lot of mankind.” 

The following sketch of him whilst at Oxford is furnished to 
his widow by one of his contemporaries. ‘At a time when, 
with the enthusiasm of the place, I had rather caught by heart 
than learned Palestine, and when it was a privilege to any one of 
any age to know Reginald Heber, I had the delight of forming 
his acquaintance. I cannot forget the feeling of admiration with 
which, in the autumn of 1803, I approached his presence, or the 

Juxy, 1830. b 
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50 
surprise with which I contrasted my abstract image of him, with 
his own simple, social, every-day manner. He talked and laughed 
like those around him, and entered into the pleasures of the day 
with them, and with their relish; but when any higher subject 
was introduced, (and he was never slow in contriving to introduce 
literature at least, and to draw from his exhaustless memory 
riches of every kind,) his manner became his own. He never 
looked up at his hearers, (one of the few things, by the bye, 
which I could have wished altered in him in after life, for he re- 
tained the habit,) but, with his eyes downcast and fixed, poured 
forth in a measured intonation, which from him became fashion- 
able, stores of every age—the old romances ; Spenser; soime of 
our early prose writers ; of Scott’s unpublished works; or verses 
of his own. I speak not of one day only, but of my general re- 
collection of his habits as after that day witnessed often. One 
moonlight night (I do not recollect the year) we were walking 
together, talking of the old yabliaur and romances, with which 
his memory was full; and we continued our walk till long past 
midnight. He said that it was a very easy style, and he could 
imitate it without an effort; and as he went along, he recited 
(composing as he recited) the happiest imitation of the George 
Ellis specimens which I ever saw. He came to my rooms, and 
wrote it down the next day. He called it The Boke of the Purple 
Faucon. 1 now send the original manuscript to you. 

** He wrote what none but quick and clever men can write, very 
good nonsense. Some of his jeux d’esprit appeared in the grave 
pages of a certain ancient magazine, in which he occasionally 
corresponded with himself, keeping himself down to the dulness 
of his model, to the infinite amusement of the few who were in 
the secret. One, I recollect, was a solemn inquiry from Clericus 
Leicestrensis, into the remedy for the devastations of an insect 
which peculiarly attacked spinach—the evil, the remedy, and the 
insect, being all equally imaginary. Another was asonnet on the 
death of Lieutenant Philip V * *, who was killed at the storming 
of Fort Muzzabeo, on the St. Lawrence, (fort and war equally 
unknown,) the last line was— 

And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo. 
Mr. Gifford once assured me, that ‘ Mr. Higgins,’ in the Anti- 
Jacobin, deceived one person, at least, who seriously complained 
of the democratical tendencies of ‘The Rovers.? The jeu @esprit 
from which the last line is quoted, also deceived one other ; for 
it happened, by an odd coincidence, that there had been missing 
for some years, a certain Lieutenant Philip V * *, whose uncle 
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was so much pleased with discovering the scene of his death, and 
with this glowing eulogium from a witness of his valour, that he 
sent five pounds to Mr. Sylvanus Urban for the author of the 
sonnet.” 

When he finished his university career in 1805, that portion of 
the continent usually resorted to by young travellers was closed, 
by hostility, to English visitors, and Mr. Heber, in consequence, 
took an extensive tour through the north of Europe, on his return 
from which, in 1807, he took holy orders, and in 1809 he married 
his present biographer, Amelia, daughter of William Shipley, 
Dean of St. Asaph... For some years he resided at his vicarage in 
Shropshire, and as he had little of that “ wisdom of the serpent” 
which sometimes makes the worship of Mammon interfere with 
the quiet discharge of the sacred duties, he lived on the best pos- 
sible terms with his parishioners. His literary leisure was chiefly 
employed in furnishing articles for the Quarterly Review, and in 
that correspondence of which the present volumes afford such 
highly favourable specimens. 

Among his poems, though generally of an exalted character, 
are some light and playful efforts ; witness the following : 


SYMPATHY. 


A knight and a lady once met in a grove, 
While each was in quest of a fugitive love ; 
A river ran mournfully murmuring by, 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 


‘ O never was knight such a sorrow that bore!’ 
* O never was maid so deserted before !’ 

‘ From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 
And jump in together for company !’ 


They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 
But here was a bramble, and there was a weed ; 

‘ How tiresome it is!’ said the fair, with a sigh ; 
So they sat down to rest them in company. 


They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight ; 

How fair was her form, and how goodly his height ; 

‘ One mournful embrace !’ sobb‘d the youth, ‘ ere we die" 
So kissing and crying kept company. 

*O had I but loved such an angel as you *’ 

‘O had but my swain been a quarter as true !’ 

‘ To miss such perfection how blinded was L!’ 

Sure now they were excellent company ! 


At length spoke the lass, ’twixt a smile and a tear-— 
‘ The weather is cold for a watery bier ; 

When summer returns we may easily die— 

Jill then let us sorrow in company.’ 


In April 1823, he was appointed to the Bishopric of Calcutta 
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and in June sailed for India, accompanied by his family. His 
conduct there was most exemplary, and his death deeply and 
universally lamented. ; 

“ The following anecdote, strongly illustrative of eastern super. 
stition and eastern tyranny, is related in the MS. of the bishop’s 
journal. Some circumstances induced the editor to omit its pub- 
lication, the principal of which was, that, as the King of Oude 
was then living, and was in the habit of making his aides-de-camp 
translate English books into Hindoostanee for his information, 
she apprehended that the engineer, whose history it relates, might 
again fall under the power of the favourite. That fear having 
been removed by the king’s death, and the immediate dismissal 
from power of ‘Hukeem Mendee, the prime minister, she no 
longer hesitates to relate it. ‘ Many whimsical stories are cur- 
rent in Lucknow respecting the foibles and blindness of the poor 
king, and the rascality of his favourite. His fondness for mecha- 
nics has been already mentioned. In trying some experiments of 
this nature, he fell in with a Mussulman engineer of pleasing 
address and ready talent, as well as considerable, though unim- 
proved, genius for such pursuits. The king took so much delight 
in conversing with this man, that the minister began to fear a 
rising competitor, as well knowing that the meanness of his own 
birth and functions had been no obstacle to his advancement. He 
therefore sent the engineer word, ‘if he were wise, to leave Luck- 
now.’ The poor man did so, removed to a place about ten miles 
down the river, and set up a shop there. The king, on inquiring 
after his humble friend, was told that he was dead of cholera; or- 
dered a gratuity to be sent to his widow and children—and no 
more was said. During these last rains, however, the king sailed 
down the river in his brig of war, as far as the place where the new 
shop stood: he was struck with the different signs of neatness and 
ingenuity which he observed in passing—made his men draw in 
to shore—and, to his astonishment, saw the deceased engineer, 
who stood trembling, and with joined hands, to receive him. After 
a short explanation, he ordered him to come on board—returned in 
high anger to Lucknow—and calling the minister, asked him 
again if it were certain that such a man was dead. * Undoubted- 
ly ! was the reply. ‘I myself ascertained the fact, and conveyed 
your majesty’s bounty to the widow and children.’ ‘ Hurumzada’ 
said the king, bursting into a fury—‘look there, and never see 
my face more!’ The vizier turned round, and saw how matters 
were circumstanced. With a terrible glance, which the king 
could not see, but which spoke volumes to the poor engineer, he 
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imposed silence on the latter; then, turning round again to his 
master, stopping his nose, and with many muttered exclamations 
of ‘God be merciful! Satan is strong! Inthe name of God, 
keep the devil from me !’—he said, I hope your majesty has not 
touched the horrible object?? ‘Touch him!’ said the king,— 
‘the sight of him is enough to convince me of your rascality.’ 
‘Isturfirullah? said the favourite; ‘and does not your majesty 
perceive the strong smell of a dead carcase?’ The king still 
stormed ; but his voice faltered, and curiosity and anxiety began 
to mingle with his indignation. ‘It is certain, refuge of the 
world !’ resumed the minister, ‘that your majesty’s late engineer, 
with whom be peace! is dead and buried; but your slave knoweth 
not who hath stolen his body from the grave, or what vampire it 
is who now inhabits it, to the terror of all good Mussulmans. 
Good were it that he were run through with a sword before your 
majesty’s face, if it were not unlucky to shed blood in the 
auspicious presence. I pray your majesty, dismiss us; I will see 
him conducted back to his grave; it may be that when that is 
opened he may enter it again peaceably.’ The king, confused 
and agitated, knew not what to say or order. The attendants led 
the terrified mechanic out of the room; and the vizier, throwing 
him a purse, swore with a horrible oath, that ‘if he did not put 
himself on the other side of the company’s frontier before the 
next morning—if he ever trode the earth again, it should be as a 
vampire indeed.’ This is, I think, no bad specimen of the 
manner in which an absolute sovereign may be persuaded out of 
his Own senses.” 

From this able compilation of a lady, we turn to a female pro- 
duction of another character, The Undying One, and other 
Poems,”’ by the Hon. Mrs. Norton; and a delightful volume it is. 
The hero of the principal poem is a sort of wandering Jew, 
being doomed, for some untold crime, to the curse of ceaseless 
existence. The poem opens with his meeting, by moonlight, 
Linda, a young bride, whose brother had violently urged her 
into a forced marriage. He reveals to her the fearful scene of 
his doom, and dwells on the several objects to whom he had be- 
come attached, and the invariable misery of his alliances with 
them. She nevertheless flies with him from the vengeance of 
husband and brother, is pursued, becomes a corpse, and the Un- 
dying One is again left alone. Though the story is meagre and 
faulty, and the moral defective, the poetry has so many redeeming 
beauties, that it must be admired. We give a specimen selected 
from the minor poems :— 
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MY CHILDHOOD’S HOME. 


‘‘ T have tasted each varied pleasure, 

And drunk of the cup of delight ; 

I have danced to the gayest measure 
In the halls of dazzling light ; 

I have dwelt in a blaze of splendour, 
And stood in the courts of kings ; 

I have snatched at each toy that could render 
More rapid the flight of Time’s wings. 

But vainly I’ve sought for joy or peace, 
In that life of light and shade ; 

And I turn with a sigh tomy own dear home — 
The home where my childhood played. 


When jewels are sparkling round me, 
And dazzling with their rays, 

I weep for the ties that bound me 
In life’s first early days. 

I sigh for one of the sunny hours, 
Ere day was turned to night: 

For one of my nosegays of fresh wild flowers, 
Instead of those jewels bright. 

I weep when I gaze on the scentless buds 
Which never can bloom or fade ; 

And | turn with asigh to those gay green fields— 
The home where my childhood played. 


That highly-talented lady, Mrs. Hemans, has also published a 
volume of Poetry, entitled, “Songs of the Affection, with other 
Poems.” Several of them have already received the stamp of 
public approbation in the Annuals and other periodical works ; 
and those which we do not remember to have before seen are cal- 
culated to secure the place she has long held on the summit of 
modern Parnassus. 

Another gentlewoman before we have done—‘‘ Memoirs of a 
Gentlewoman of the Old School,” being really what its title im- 
ports. The author, Mrs. M‘Taggart, who has before essayed a 
little in the world of letters, is a most agreeable and intelligent 
old lady, who carries us back to times when few of us were born 
in the most entertaining way imaginable. Dancing sixty years 
since she describes as a very different affair from the more stately 
but less social assemblies of the present day, though their hours 
were not so ‘quite correct’? as our grandma’s would have us 
believe : 

‘* Our assemblies were far different from those of the present 
day. I do not suppose intellect had any thing to do with the 
change, but my readers shall judge. In 1772, we assembled be- 
fore seven. Minuets were first danced; the lady was asked what 
tune she chose; the more timid said the last; when I had over- 
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come my timidity, I used to call for Marshal Saxe’s, who, with 
Turenne, were my favourite heroes; and I never called for any 
other during my days of dancing minuets. We had not a 
master of the ceremonies: a gentleman resident in E——, who 
knew every pretension to rank from the highest to the lowest 
of the white-gloved misses, took us out, as it was called, for the 
minuet: but there his labours ended; it was catch who can, for 
places in the country dance; and I am afraid we were rather rude, 
for more than one voice was heard to call out, ‘ Pray, ladies, do 
not crowd so to the top of the room, pray stand lower down.’ 

«« At ten we had tea, biscuits, with such like moderate refresh- 
ments, and on this we danced gaily till two o’clock,” and some- 
times farther on into the morning. ‘It may here be asked,’ she 
adds, ‘how our chaperons liked sitting up so late; we had none: 
happy times! when young ladies could, and did, take care of 
themselves, at least in public places, where it is my humble 
opinion, chaperons are unnecessary ; when many are gathered to- 
gether, we are chaperons to each other.” 

Mrs. M‘Taggart married at a somewhat advanced age, and the 
placid, contented style in which she speaks of her long spinster- 
hood has an indescribable charm. ‘The expensive habits of these 
times, compared with those of sixty years since, press so heavily 
on the thousands who are unhappily encumbered with more 
rank than wealth; and that family pride which is fed by unrea- 
sonably aggrandizing the elder son, often bears so hardly on the 
younger, and particularly the female, branches; that we want a 
few examples of contented spinsters, drawn from real life, to re- 
concile to their state the many virtuous and amiable females who 
are doomed to single blessedness, and to shame those who are 
unfeeling enough still to use the term old maid as one of reproach. 
Mrs. M‘Taggart thus displays a light heart and happy wind when 
speaking of the marriage of her sister, much younger than 
herself :— 


“Her marriage I sincerely rejoiced at, without feeling the 


slightest sensation of envy: I believed I yained an additional 


friend in her husband, as proved to be the case, and the idea of 


celibacy had no terrors for me. 1 never for a moment entertained 
the thought that any husband was better than living single; the 
opprobrium of old maidship I defied, as I already possess what 
young ladies often marry for—liberty, in a house of my own, 
much more my own, blessed with such a father, than a woman 
ever enjoyed as a wife.” 

We have dwelt so long on these different female productions 
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that we have left ourselves without room to notice those of the 
stronger sex. The eternal flow of three-volume novels and 
works of that class, which have any thing but eternity about 
them, pours upon us in such an uninterrupted stream that it has 
been really out of our power to read them, but as we anticipate a 
month of greater leisure, we will notice such as are worth notice 


in vur next. 


—$————— 


THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
English General Bourning. 


WALKING DRESS. 

A black gros de Naples high gown; the corsage is tight behind, 
draped horizontally across the front of the bust, and finished 
round the top @ revers. We should observe that the corsage, 
though high, coes not come quite up to the throat. The lower 
part of the sleeve sits close to the arm, the upper part has the 
usual fulness. The skirt is trimmed round the border with a row 
of ornaments of the demi lozange form ; they are composed of 
black crape, as is also the rouleau which attaches them to the 
dress. Canezou a mille plis, composed of black crape, with epau- 
lettes of the same material, cut out on the shoulder in a row of 
foliage. White crape pelerine of a singularly novel and pretty 
form. Crape bonnet of the demi capote shape, trimmed with 
nceuds of crape, and a bouquet of flowers of the same material. 
Black kid shoes and gloves. 

EVENING DRESS. 

A black ecrape dress over a black gros de Naples slip ; corsage 
und, finished by a broad falling tucker composed of white crape. 
The sleeve of the siip is of the béret form, and extremely short 
and full; that of the dress is black crape, it is d Vimbecille, and 
very wide ; it is confined at the wrist by anarrow cuff, finished at 
the upper edge with a pointed trimming. The ceinture is of 
black crape, it fastens in front, the ends descend very low on each 
side, and terminate in noeuds : the hem is surmounted by arouleau. 
The hair is arranged in a large round bow on the summit of the 
head, the smaller braids are wound round the base of the bow, 
and disposed in coques on each side of it. These cogues, as well 
as the large bow, are fastened with jet combs. A crape flower, 
with foliage, is inserted among the curls on the left side of the 
face, and a bouquet of crape flowers surmounts the full bow at 


the back of the head. Jet necklace, brooch, bracelets, and 
earrings. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It has pleased Him, in whose hands are life and death, to take 
from us a monarch, whose reign, though comparatively short, 
has been one of the most glorious in our annals—a monarch, whose 
generous and kindly nature made him personally dear to all 
around him; and whose charitable and munificent spirit will 
render his loss long lamented by those who perhaps only learn, 
through his death, the hand that unostentatiously relieved their 
wants. The favourable change that took place, about the middle 
of the month, in our beloved sovereign’s health, made us, in com- 
mon with many others, indulge the hope that he might. still be 
spared to us; but the divine will has decreed otherwise; and we 
must bow to it in humble acquiescence. 

There was no possibility of obtaining, before the publication of 
our magazine, any decided information respecting the duration ot 
the mourning, nor how far any other materials than those usually 
worn, that is to say, crape and bombazine, might be adopted. All, 
therefore, that we can do for the present, is, to present our fair 
readers with two mourning dresses, for which we are indebted to 
the taste of a milliner of considerable eminence at the west end 
of the town. We beg to say, that neither pains nor expense shall 
be spared to procure for our next number whatever is new and 
distingué in mourning dress, both as regards our prints, and the 
general account which we give monthly of English fashions. 

On this melancholy occasion the usual order for a general 
mourning was published on Monday, the 28th of June, ina sup- 
plement to the ‘*‘ London Gazette,” of which the following is a 
copy :— 

‘© Heralds-College, June 28, 1830. 


“THE EARL MARSHAL’S ORDER FOR A GENERAL MOURNING FOR 
HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE IV. 


“In pursuance of an Order of his Majesty in Council, the 28th 
of June, 1830, these are to give public notice, that it is expected 
that all persons, upon the present occasion of the death of his 
late Majesty, of blessed memory, do put themselves into decent 
mourning ; the said mourning to begin upon Wednesday next, 
the 30th instant. NorFouk, Earl Marshal.” 


This is followed by orders for mourning for the army and navy, 
in which we think we discover some new features, affording an 
additional tribute on the part of his present Majesty to the 
inemory of the deceased Monarch. 

In Paris, though there will of course be a court mourning, in 
which the royal family cannot but feel undissembled regret at 
the loss of him to whom they are chiefly indebted for their pre- 
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sent rank, yet this would not have affected the general gaiety of 
that gay city, had there even been sufficient time, which there has 
not, for any report on the subject to have reached us; we there- 


fore lay before our fair friends, as usual, the 


Gores de aris. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A dress composed of emerald green gros de Naples ; the corsage, 
open before and behind, is made a revers; the lapels, large at the 
upper part, are finished with rouleaus of satin to correspond with 
the dress, and fall over the shoulder, so as to form a second 
epaulette. The chemisette, which, by the form of the corsage, 
is very much displayed, is of blond. Long full sleeve of gaze de 
Paris; it is fastened just above the elbow by a band and neud 
of green satin, satin cuff, tight, and rather deep, surmounted by a 
neeud. A full fall of blond lace is set on round the upper part 
of the arm-hole; and a neend of green satin, rather larger than 
those we have deseribed, ornaments the shoulder; the front of 
the skirt is trimmed on each side with a satin rouleau, placed in 
a bias direction; and green satin neeuds, placed at regular dis- 
tances, ornament the centre. Chapeau a la Caroline of rose- 
coloured satin; itis elegantly trimmned with noeuds of gauze ri- 
band to correspond; a drapery of blond lace and white ostrich 
feathers, placed in different directions. 

MORNING DRESS. 

A redingote of Jaconot muslin, corsage a schall, and sleeves 
a la Medicis, terminated by an embroidered antique cuff; the 
shawl part of the corsage is beautifully embroidered, and a simi- 
lar embroidery, in the tunic style, goes round the border of the 
dress at the knee, and up the fronts. The chemisette fastens in 
front with gold buttons, and is finished with a double ruche of 
Brussels net. Blond cap, the caul ornamented with blond lace 
draperies, and noeuds of rose-coloured gauze riband; flowers of 
various hues intermingled with twisted rovleaus and cords of ri- 
band, decorate the front; the brides hang loose. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS, IN JUNE. 

Promenade dress is this month of a very light description; silks 
are rarely seen, gowns being in general of plain gingham, or of 
white or coloured muslin. These materials are equally used for 
redingotes, which is, indeed, the most fashionable form for 
promenade dress. 

Bonnets are rather more in favour than hats for walking dress ; 
they are of two different Shapes, those called capotes, and those 
called capotes @ U'Anglaise ; the latter differ very little from the 
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shape of the English cottage bonnet. These last were much in 
favour last summer, and are now revived, but are not yet very 
general: they have no other trimming than a riband, which 
crosses in front of the crown, and ties under the chin. The 
former are worn very large, and a good deal trimmed. The ma- 
terials for both descriptions of bonnets are the same, rice straw 
ribands sewed together, crape, and taffetas of various kinds, par- 
ticularly plaided. 

The most novel crape capotes have the fulness of the brim 
arranged in flutings, and are trimmed with noeuds of gauze 
riband only. Those composed of plaided taffetas are of an exces- 
sively large pattern. The favourite colours are green of two 
shades, or green and white. 

Hats remain the same sizes, those of the newest form have the 
crowns shaped like a melon; the material is laid on full, and the 
fulness arranged in compartments by twisted satin rouleaus. 
Curtain veils of blond lace are much in favour, and Rowers are 
universally worn for the promenade. Those most in request are 
chesnut blossoms with their leaves, dog roses, heart’s-ease, violets ; 
and for the larger flowers, tulips, peonys, and different hinds of 
lilies. 

India muslin, either plain or embroidered in colours, is much 
in favour, both in half and full dress. One of the most novel 
dresses of the former description is a redingote of very thin 
jaconot muslin; the corsage of the shawl form; the dress is 
open in front, and cut round the corsage and down the fronts in 
scollops, which are edged with Mechlin lace ; the skirt has no 
trimming, but the hem is excessively broad. 

Those redingotes are generally worn over satin under dresses, 
either white or coloured, but the former are most in favour. The 
under dress has a corsage uni, avery short full sleeve, aud no 
other trimming at the bottom of the skirt than a narrow satin 
cord, which marks the edge of the hem. 

Of the various descriptions of coloured muslins now worn, 
those of Moorish patterns are most in favour. Some of (ese 
dresses are trimmed as high as the knee with a flat tresse two 
inches in breadth ; it is composed of four torsades, each of one of 
the predominant colours of the dress. 

Silks have still a certain degree of favour in full dress, but they 
are generally worn with white sleeves, either blond or gaze de 
Paris ; the latter is an imitation of the former, and so good a one 
as hardly to be distinguished from it. Long and short sleeves 
are almost equally in favour, but sleeves tight to the Jower part 
of the arm are now by no means so generally adopted as last 
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month; those a ?imbecille have again become fashionable, and 
are quite as much in favour as those 4 la Medicis. 

Dress gowns have the corsage made something higher than last 
month, but still square. Some are made exceedingly plain, with- 
out any other finish than a piping round the upper part ; others 
are made with draperies, which cross low enough to display a 
chemisette richly embroidered. 

Bérets and dress hats, particularly the latter, continue much in 
favour for the spectacie and for dinner dress. Gros de Naples 
and crape are the materials most in favour for dress hats ; they 
are generally adorned with flowers, but feathers, particularly the 
plumage of birds of Paradise, are still adopted by many elegant 
women. Many white crape hats are ornamented with a large 
rosette of satin gauze riband, @ mille raies, placed at the bottom 
of the crown, with the plumage of a bird of Paradise issuing from 
it. A similar rosette and feather was placed inside the brim on 
the opposite side. 

If the hat is trimmed with ostrich feathers, there must be five 
arranged en bouquet, and placed much to the left side. 

We may cite among the most elegant novelties, a white crape 
hat lined with rose colour, trimmed with two bouquets a la Jar- 
diniere, partially shaded by cornets of crape, in which they were 
inserted ; one of these cornets was placed on the right, the other 
on the left side; both were edged with narrow blond lace. 

Turbans are generally composed of two different materials ; one 
of them is usually white gauze, or India muslin; the other is 
blue, rose colour, ponceau, or green silk or crape. 

Several balls and entertainments have been given at court, and 
by the embers of the royal family, in honour of the arrival of 
their Sicilian Majesties ; the French and English nobility, and 
persons of distinction, have been invited to these entertainments, 
but though the ladies in general were most splendidly dressed, 
nothing actually new in point of fashion has appeared; the 
dresses were of gold and silver tissues, lamas, rich silks, and 
crapes. Very few gowns were trimmed at the bottom, but the 
corsages were superbly ornamented, and the display of diamonds, 
both on them and in the head dresses, was perfectly dazzling. 
Toques, turbans, and bérets, were more in request than head- 
(dresses of hair; the two first were in general ornamented with 
feathers and diamonds, or other precious stones; the latter with 
jewels only. Head-dresses of hair were decorated with flowers 
intermingled with gems. 

The colours most in favour are rose colour, blue, emerald green, 
straw colour, and various shades of brown. 
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